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says H. G. Herman of New Jersey, whose apiary is illustrated in part herewith. 


Agriculturist. 
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Practical Experience in Handling Bees 


To become familiar with the habits and life of the honey bee in an intelligent and practical way, it is necessary 
to use a movable framé hive of some sort in order to meet their needs and know what is going on inside the hive, 


bees flying, it is always best to be on the safe side and wear a veil, but gloves are unnecessary and cumbersome. 
Further notes on handling bees, penned from the experience of Mr Herman, will be found on Page 533 of American 
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In an apiary where there are many 
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Transplanting Onions. 
T. @REINER, NEW YORK. 

When I first got onto the new wrinkle in 
raising. onions I found that 2000 plants were 
about ail that a novice was able to put into 
the ground in one day, and as we made the 
rows 1 ft apart and set the plants 3 in apart, 
I calculated that to set the 175,000 plants on 
one acre would cost not less than $50, even 
with cheap labor. But now that we have 
“the hang” of the transplanting business, 
and with the ground in as good order as it 
should be, we can set double that number 
with just as much ease. We now plant 4 

-in in the rows and make the rows 14 in 
apart, and the *work of planting an acre 
represents less than 30 days’ labor, an out- 
lay of less than $20 to 25. J. S. Woodward of 
Niagara Co, who grows the Prizetaker on 
the new method and ships carloads of it, 
puts the cost of setting an acre even lower. 
But his soil is a clean and very loose muck, 
while mine is a rather stiff clay loam. 

The point is to have the soil very fine and 
mellow so that the planting can be done 
with the fingers alone and without the use 
of a dibber. The work then progresses very 
rapidly. Pick up a plant with the left hand 
and place the bulb part upon the ground a 
little to the right of where you wish the 
plant to stand. Then press the index finger 
of the right hand upon the bulb and push it 
down to its place. For a change you can 
take the middle finger of the right hand. 
At any rate it takes only one motion and 
the thing is done. With a little practice a 
nimble-fingered youngster will set 5000 
plants in 10 hours. It is work and 
what tedious and hard on back and knees 
and knee pads will come handy. For that 
reason I shall rejoice when we get a ma- 
chine to set onion plants. 

We find a very material difference in the 
cost of weeding in favor of the new method 
as against the older plan. This is espe- 
cially the later in the season and on 
land infested with purslane. It is almost 
impossible to keep this weed down in the 
heat of early fall. Onions grown on the 
new plan ripen up weeks ahead of those 
grown from seed. When the purslane be- 
gins to crowd us, we pull and market the 
onions, and for several years past we have 
sold these early, large bulbs at an averagé 
of 85c p bu. 
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Culture and Varieties of Late Potatoes. 
W. E. IMES, MICHIGAN. 

To produce marketable stock, care should 
be taken not to use over three hill 
planting and two for drill culture with first- 
class seed of the following varieties: Bur- 
bank and its type, Onward, Great Divide, 
White Star, White Gem, Vick’s Long Late 
White and others like Empire State, Ameri- 
can Wonder, Irish Daisy, Chicago Market, 
Sir William, New Queen, Country Gentle- 
man, Late Hebron, or any late variety that 
may be had that sprouts early. Cultivation 
of these sorts necessitates planting far 
enough apart, either in hills or drills, to 
allow thorough cultivation until the largest 
potatoes weigh about 3 oz; after that all 
cultivation should ceas« 

Among the best main crop. potatoes, 
everything considered, are the following: 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Carman No 3, Living- 
ston’s Banner, “Rural New Yorker No 2. 
There are no potatoes in the market 
that will equal these in yield on any and 
all soils and equal the quality on same 
ground and under same conditions. The 
Rural New Yorker is the poorest of the lot, 
but hundreds of bushels of them will be 
planted. For yield, vigor and percentage 
of marketable tubers, freedom from scab, 
rot in the field, cellar or during handling or 
shipping to market, quality. of stock from 
first to last of season, none rank above 
those in this list. More seed may be used 
of this list and also small whole potatoes 
the size of an egg for hill planting or 
halves of same sized stock may be 
fwith good results one season with less risk 


eyes for 


even 


used 


FIELD CROPS 


of weak plants or overseeding than with 
any varieties in first list of late varieties 
noted. If the potatoes grow too large on 
your soil, increase the amount of seed used 
and the size may be easily controlled. With 
four eyes for hill planting or two to three 
eyes for drill culture, using first-class seed, 
there will be no danger of overseeding on 
good rich soil for market purposes. These 
varieties may be cultivated longer and also 
bury their tubers better in the soil, or in 
other words, grow out of the ground less 
than other late sorts mentioned. 

For late table specialties I name only the 
Seneca Beauty and its seedling, the New 
Livingston, there being none to compare 
with them in point of quality, yield and 
vigor. They are also next to Carman No 3 
in keeping qualities. The amount of seed 
to be used should be pieces containing three 
eyes if the stock is large, or if small, uncut 
seed, the size of an egg. Like all long po- 
tatoes the last two varieties will need more 
soil when laid by than those of the Carman 
class, as will also the first late class men- 
tioned. My experiments last season with 
Carman No 1 and on the same line for three 
years show that for those who 
have sandy soil, muck or a combination of 
the two, this variety may be used for a 
second early to advantage or for very late 
planting. I have grown it here in south 
central Michigan to natural maturity from 
a planting on first of July. I should con- 
sider it quite safe for planting as late as the 
middle of June for central Michigan and 
July 1 for central Ohio. It should not be 
planted on any soil with enough clay in it 
to be noticeable. 

To secure best results from the varieties 
in first late class and also the table special- 
ties, I would not advise planting in drills 


successive 


under ordinary 
planting should not be 
clay soils and not more than 4 in below the 
level for sandy loam and muck and 
soils. Remember that it is not so much 
how deep the seed is planted as how deep 
the roots go, as upon these the plant must 
depend for its drouth-resisting qualities, 


cr 


Basket and Question Box. 


Forage Crops on New Land—F, L. F,, 
Mich: For low, marshy, new land, never 
broken up before and subject to early fall 
frosts, try a few acres of an early matur- 
ing variety of corn, planting it rather thick- 
ly in drills, Sow oats and peas for the 
main crop and try a few acres of millet. 


conditions. The depth of 
less than 2 in for 


loose 


Crimson Clover Hay—R. K. F., N J: 
Crimson clover hay is not 
good as that made from red The 
blossom is very hairy, and these hairs often 
form into balls and are sometimes pony s 
to animals. It should be cut when well into 
bloom. 


considered as 


clover. 


To Prevent Crows from Pulling Corn— 
S. P., Wis: The best preventive for this pur- 
pose is to coat the corn with tar. To a 
bushel of corn stir in 1 or 2 qts of gas tar, 
then roll the corn in plaster to dry it and 
make it easy to handle in planting. 

Under 


advise 


Barn—D. R. D., 
fixing up a cellar 
barn for storing ma- 
well ventilated, thers 
which will go through 
health- 


Manure Cellar 
Ill: We would not 
or basement under a 
nure. Even though 
is more or less odor 
the barn overhead and would not be 
ful or agreeable to horses or cattle. 





A@RMSTRONG & McKEELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CH. : 
Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
ECESTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 


OHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
. Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 


Cleveland. ors. 
BALEM 


CORNELL 
EENTUCEY 


f Cincinnati. 


New York. 


“old Dutch 
Lead [these 


} Chicag> 


St. Louis. 


Salem, Mass. 





Buffalo. **Uncle Sam's 


Louisville. 


LF the trouble people have 
paint, 
hurry the painter. 
old-fashioned kind of painting—the kind 
that lasts — employ a competent 
painter and see that he uses Pure 


paint to dry. 


For colors use National Lead Com- 

FREE pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 

Any shade desired is readily 

obtained. Pamphiet giving-full information and 

showing samples of Colors, also pamphiet entitled 

Experience With Paints’’ for- 
warded upon application. 


with 
nowadays, is because they 


If you want the 


White 


process ”’ 


in margin are gen- 
uine brands | and allow time 
enough between coats for the 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 














VICTOR fir" WAGONS 
HANDY 
Strongest, most durable, all-metal wheels, wide 


tires. ‘Axles, hounds, bolsters, etc. if? paceougnly 
seasoned woods. Cost one-half less 


oehivels 6 guaranteed. 
Write for description 
and prices. a 


THE HOP 


By HERBERT MYRICK. practice! handbook on 
the most sppraved abels fn growing, harvesting, 
curing and selling hops, and on their use-and manufacture. 
A volume of 300 -—pages, profusely illustrated, and com- 
pleie in every detail. 1t is without doubt the most ex- 
haustive work on this crop ever attempted. 1i2mo. 
Postpaic $1. 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO.,, 52 Lafayette P1,,New York. 














Its Culture and 
Cure, Marketing 
and Manufacture, 





Farm Fruits 


Cattle Swine 
Sheep Horses 


Pet-Stock 
Boating Fishing 


ware ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY  CHICAGOILL 
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HE pleasure and benefit of health- 
ful exercise are increased and 











made more permanent by the bath 
which follows. Ivory Soap, be- 
cause of its purity, its mild creamy 
lather and the comfortable feeling 


, of perfect cleanliness that results 




















from its use, is the soap most gener- 
ally preferred for the bath. It floats. 
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Any person wishing an enlarged copy of this picture may mail to us 10 Ivorv Soap Wrappers, on receipt of which we will send a copy (without 
printing) on enan plate paper, 14x17 inches, a suitable size for traming. THE PROCTER 4 GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 
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American Agriculturist 


« FARM « MARKETS * GARDEN * HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 65 
More Light on Selection of Seed Corn. 


PROF M. G. KAINS. 


FAIRLY good plan is to save the 

ears as the corn is husked in 

< # the field, throwing them into a 
Ae # box attached to the tailboard of 
ae Fey the wagon. In this way the best 
ears find their way into a separate bin, from 
which the choicest may be selected and 
stored in lath crates in a rat-proof bin or 
loft. Seed corn so saved is sure to give bet- 
ter stands and greater yields than that se- 
lected by the haphazard methods already 
noticed and under which the yield and 
stand both deteriorate. There is, however, 
a still better way to select seed corn that 
may be practiced by the farmer. Starting 
with the variety he already grows, he 
should select the very best ears he can find 
and use only the perfectly formed seed from 
each. He should sow this seed where he 
can easily look after it. It will do to plant 
it at one side or in one corner of his reg- 
ular field, although a separate plot is better. 


Ira M. Rutter. Cor See 


Hon Jeremiah Roth 
Dr S. P. Heilman, Secretary 
W. M. Benninger, Supt Live Stock 


For Week Ending April 28, 1900 


He should give it at least as good cultiva- 
tion as he gives his regular field. When the 
silk in the young ears begins to get black 
he should go through this “pedigreed” 
patch and cut out all the plants that bear 
less than two ears and feed ‘them to his 
stock. When husking time comes he 
should select for seed only the most perfect 
ears from the plants left standing. This 
seed should, the following season, be sowed 
by itself as before, and the same selection 
practiced. 

The first year there may be a compara- 
tively small number of two-eared stalks to 
select the prime seed from. The second year 
this number will most likely be much great- 
er in proportion, and the third still greater. 
The uniformity in the size and the form of 
the ears will also have increased. It may 
now be used as seed corn. A field planted 
with seed bred up for a few years in this 
way will show a marked increase in the 
number of two-eared plants and as notice- 
able a decrease in the number of deaf or 
earless plants. With the continuance of 
this plan of selection the proportion of deaf 














Prof J. T. Ailman 


W. T. Garrison, Vice-President 


No. 17 


plants will tend to constantly diminish and 
the two-eared plants to increase. 

Will it pay? Is it practicable? A _ suffi- 
cient answer may. be found in some of the 
varieties of corn offered at high prices by 
our seedsmen as being extra prolific. They 
have nearly all been bred to this fecundity 
and kept up to the standard by the plan de- 
scribed. It is the method of the expert, but 
is so simple that any farmer may do it for 
himself and may reap the benefits in a 
greatly increased yield, .due to the re- 
duction of earless plants and the increase of 
two-eared. A patch for seed corn will be 
sure to pay if managed properly, even if the 
farmer sell none of the seed. But he may 
open up a market for his selected seed corn 
that will pay far better than he may now 
think. 


Begin this spring. Select as described. 
It will not be long before the seed patch 
will occupy the whole field and a new selec- 
tion become advisable, when, who knows? 
you may develop a variety that will pro- 
duce three ears: as often as your 
first plants produced two. 








J. A. Grundy, Vice-President 


J. H. Redsecker, President > 


George Fox 


OFFICERS OF THE MT GRETNA (PA) AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION--See Page 542 
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Plowing for Corn. 
L. D. SNOOK, GEORGIA, 


532 





Both deep and shallow plowing for corn 
have their ardent advocates. Where the 
land is covered with barnyard manure the 
plowing should be at least an inch shallower 
than the last plowing. The constant rains 
carry the soluble particles of fertility down 
deeper in the soil after each soaking rain. 
If plowed shallow the strata of formerly 
plowed land lying immediately underneath 
will take up and hold most of the soluble 
plant food, whereas if turned under to the 
usual depth it will soak into the subsoil, 
and being deeper than most plants seek 
their food, is almost lost as far as imme- 
diate returns are concerned. Only deeper 
plowing will make this locked-up fertility 
available for plant food. 

With a stiff sod the conditions are almost 
the same as when manure is applied to the 
surface and plowed under. Corn is not a 
deep feeder and a few inches below the top 
you will find a perfect network of fibrous 
roots. In an extremely dry season deep 
plowing for corn is of great advantage and 
extra large crops are often grown from this 
practice. However, in most sections the 
conditions are not favorable more than one 
year in four for deep plowing. Shallow 
plowing will guard against the loss of fer- 
tility, as the growing crop in no one sea- 
son utilizes it all. 


Sorghum Popular as a Forage Plant. 


I have grown and fed sorghum regularly 
for four years, and find it an excellent feed 
for cows, hogs and horses. When it first be- 
gins to joint, cut and feed as millet as an 
appetizer. When the seed begins to ripen 
and turn black, cut close to the ground and 
feed to all stock. I grow what is known 
among farmers in this section as African 
sorghum. The seed in the bunch or tassel 
has a black appearance and grows thick 
and heavy and often in good rich soil makes 
from % to 1 dozen heads to one stalk. Plant 
as soon as all danger of frost is gone, in 
3% ft rows, drilled, and when well up cut 
to hills 12 inches apart, with five to eight 
stalks to the hill.” Keep clear of weeds by 
light plowing. The first cutting will sprout 
out or sucker and furnish fine feed to cut 
for milk cows in the early fall and up to 
frost. If-cut and cured in the sun, when 
the joints first appear, it will make excel- 
lent fodder. I can get more feed from %4 
acre than from four acres corn and peas on 
same land.—[Amos H. Kenyon, Ga. 

I have had 12 years’ experience with sor- 
ghum for feed, and will say that for hay 
it is unsurpassed. On the divides in south- 
western Nebraska we have no other kind 
of hay. We feed sorghum to horses, cows, 
calves and pigs, and it_is relished by all 
kinds of stock. If for hay, we sow the seed 
broadcast at the rate of about % bu per 
acre. If sown any thicker than that it will 
wilt and dry out unless it happens to be a 
wet season. We permit it to grow until it 
is headed for seed, and mow it as. we would 
any other kind of hay, and leave it on the 
ground for about two weeks, then rake it 
up and shock it. 

Some of my neighbors leave it in the 
shock until winter and claim that it will 
keep in perfect condition. However, I can- 
not say anything on that from personal ex- 
perience, as Il always try and get it stacked 
when it is sufficiently cured. We used to 
feed it green when we first settled here, but 
of late years many claim that it is danger- 
ous in its green state, and that it has caused 
the death of many cattle. I have seen cows 
that had apparently been killed by eating it, 
especially the second growth. I used to feed 
it green, and turned the stock on second 
growth without any injurious result, but 
since hearing of so many fatal results, have 
desisted from the practice.—[J. E. Jones, 
Neb. 

Prof John A. Craig of Iowa was very em- 
phatic in his indorsement of sorghum at 
a meeting of Illinois stockmen, basing his 





opinion upon experiments and tests made 
at the Iowa agri college. He said that they 
secure eight tons per acre of fairly well 
cured fodder besides a valuable aftermath 
for hogs in the fields after the fodder is 
moved out. Henry Wallace of Iowa called 
especial attention to the value of sorghum 
as a food for young stock and sheep. In 
his experience the crop should be sown 
about the middle of June, using 100 to 125 
Ibs of seed per acre. This is sufficient to 
get a very thick stand, and the _ stalks 
should not be much larger than a man’s 
finger. The crop must not be cut in hot 
weather, but when cool days come, cut it 
and put it in big cocks something similar 
to fodder shocks, but larger. Where possi- 
ble, it should be fed direct from the cocks, 
but if this cannot be done, then haul it in 
and put in small piles. It must be remem- 
bered that this plant cannot be cured as 
hay, therefore if put in large stacks or 
stored in barns, there is serious danger of 
souring. Cattle will eat it completely, even 
down to the butts. The great advantage to 
feeders is that they can not only plant it as 
main crop, but on account of its late seed- 
ing it can be put into waste places and in 
fields which the season has prevented plant- 
ing in corn. 

John G. Imboden of Illinois believes thor- 
oughly in sorghum for cattle. His plan of 
growing it is to seed late when the ground 
is warm, using a corn planter, putting in a 
special drill plate with holes drilled in it 
about the size of a pencil. The checker 
should be worked as rapidly as possible 
so as to get two or three grains every 10 
inches. It should be cultivated twice, cut 
by hand and put in an ordinary corn shock 
without waiting for it to cure, and then 
fed from the shock. The seed should be 
left on and the cattle will eat every parti- 
cle. The plant is slow in germinating, but 
after it secures a good start the growth is 
very rapid. 

A. P. Grout, after several years’ expe- 
rience, says that he is ready to indorse 
sorghum as a stock feed, but the growth is 
so rank that it will not do to select the 
richest land. If rich soil is used, the crop 
must be put in very thick. 

Homemade Potato Planter—Potatoes 
were planted with a homemade planter 
consisting of a shoe from a press drill so 
placed in a frame on four wheels that it 
runs at a depth of 4 in. Immediately be- 
hind and fastened to the shoe is a tin fun- 
nel through which the cuttings may be 
dropped behind the shoe, and in the slit 
thus made. The dirt falls back alone as 
soon as the shoe and funnel have passed, 
thus planting and covering at one opera- 
tion and all cuttings at a uniform depth. 
This takes a team and driver and one to 
drop from the basket of cuttings placed in 
front of the dropper, who sits behind the 
funnel and lets a steady stream of cuttings 
fall from the hand. If the team is held at 
a slow walk, this distributes the eyes at 
from 6 to 10 in apart.—[Thomas §. Pease, 
Chippewa Co, Minn. 








Foundation of Successful Farming—t1r 
am sure any farmer can make a success of 
farming if he will save all his manure, 
liquid as well as solid, as best he can with 
absorbents, haul it out as made and top- 
dress with a manure spreader. Take off 
one crop before turning the manure down, 
so as to have the manure become thorough- 
ly incorporated in the sod, and then the 
land will be more retentive of organic mat- 
ter.—[B. C. Mitchell, Chester Co, Pa, 


Keep the Plants Growing—The soil can 
hardly be made too rich for a successful 
garden. I want to keep my plants on the 
jump from the time they first appear until 
the crop is ready to gather. Good seeds 
and a rich soil kept free from weeds and 
mellow by frequent workings are condi- 
tions which render a good garden a certain- 
ty if -Llessed with seasonable weather and 
rainfall.—_[E. G. Packard, Kent Co, Del. 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 
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] POULTRY 
pee = YARD 
A Three-Pen House. 

The cut shows a very useful poultry house 


for three pens of fowls, with yards arranged 
for the same number. The house is 30 by 39 
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HOUSE AND DIVIDED YARD, 


ft and will accommodate 100 fowls. The 
hallway takes but little room out of the in- 
terior, and yet it communicates with all 
three pens. The inside divisions are of wire 
netting, allowing the sunshine that enters 
at one side of the house to fall into all the 
pens; but the house should be so located 
that three sides may receive morning, noon 
and afternoon sun. The same plan is fol- 
lowed for dividing the yard outside as for 
dividing the space inside the house. This 
gives a large amount of yard space, with 
the yards conveniently located. This build- 
ing is shingled all over the outside, with 
the heaviest building paper under the 
shingles, and may either be sheathed or 
lathed and plastered inside. 





PRIZE BUFF ROCK COCKEREL, 


This bird won first prize at the Boston 
poultry show, 1900. Exhibited by F. W. 
Field & Son of Ct. 





Contestants and Prizes. 





Belated prize offers are still being re< 
ceived. There is no reason why general 
prizes may not be offered at any time dur- 
ing the contest, and all such will be pub- 
lished in these columns. Entries of con- 
testants and orders for record books con- 
tinue to come in, and those who have jotted 
down the main items of the account for 
April ought to be able to bring the record 
pretty well to date upon receipt of the 
book. 

Replying to inquiries, those who wish to 
keep any part of the record in greater de- 
tail are of course at liberty to subdivide 
the columns or rule off new ones, and in 
fact, as the rules state, the details are left 
largely to judgment of the competitor. 
Those who have miscellaneous sources of 
income, such as rent of incubators or sit- 
ters, should record the items in ‘other re- 
ceipts” at bottom of monthly record, and 
such special branches might be noticed 
more particularly in remarks on the blank 
pages. When stock or eggs are sold for 
breeding and entered at special prices, the 











fact should be noted. Cost of birds or eggs 
bought to improve stock should certainly 
appear in record. The rules urge charging 
eggs at store prices in order to secure uni- 
form basis of comparison. Those who re- 
tail all their eggs and who wish to note 
prices on a retail basis should state the 
fact. The following prizes have been of- 
fered since last list was published: 


NEW PRIZE OFFERS. 


Ss. D. Bennett, Koleen, Ind, $5 for the second 
poorest laying record. F a a eS eee 
V. H. Reese, Clarkson, Tex, 3 dozen eggs of W 
Leghorn for best record of W Leghorn . 
William D. Hibler, Oakdale, Neb, two sittings 
P R eggs and two sittings of Lt Brahmas s 
Mrs F. Gustafson, four sittings W. Leghorn eggs . 
F. C. Davis, Waquoit, Mass, one pen eds, 
$10; 1 pen Golden Wy andots, $10; 1 pen P 
Rocks, $10; each pen consisting of four pullets 


and one cockerel 
Charles H. Young, Eagle Bridge, N’ y, * one-half 
doz Narragansett turkey eggs to best number of 
game eggs produced during year, $5; also 4 

young B B Games for largest number tur eys 
hatched under one turkey, $8; these to be con- 
sidered in prize contest together with egg pro- 
duction for the year. “oe Te oe 

RL a 


Points in Handling Bees. 


HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 


13.00 


H, G. 





When bees are in the field gathering 
honey, or when swarming, they will never 
volunteer an attack, because they are then 
filled with honey, but when their little home 
is molested they will act in self-defense 
and resist the attack. It is therefore nec- 
essary to use a smoker of some kind. 

Before opening a hive send in a few puffs 
of smoke at the entrance to alarm them, 
and they will immediately rush for the 
combs and fill themselves with honey. Af- 
ter smoking them, it is well to wait a min- 
ute or two, that they may gorge them- 
selves. The cover can then be lifted off 
4nd a little more smoke blown in on top of 
the frames and the bees will adhere nicely 
‘o the combs. With screw driver or tack- 
puller, the division board can be removed 
4nd the combs pried apart and one by one 


examined without any danger of being 
stung. [See frontispiece.] 


A beehive should not be pulled apart ev- 
ery few days through mere curiosity, but 
should be examined occasionally to ascer- 
tain the needs and condition of the colony. 
If the colony is weak, it can be strengthened 
by adding a frame or two of sealed brood 
taken from some other colony’ strong 
enough to spare it. It is well to select one 
kind of hive and frame, so that all the fur- 
niture of the hives will be interchangeable 
and not have two or three kinds of hives 
in the apiary. Bees should always be 
handled very gently. They seem to dis- 
like quick, jerky movements. In early 
spring, or in autumn when the days are 
001 it is prudent not to open the hives un- 
til near midday, when the field bees will 
then be out gathering honey. On cloudy or 


rainy days, it is best not to open hives, for 
the field bees are then at home, and are 
cross, being deprived of the privilege of 


gathering honey. Another precaution is not 
to expose any honey or other sweets. A 
gentleman once asked me if I take off honey 
at night when the bees are asleep. They 
do not sleep, but work incessantly for six 
weeks, and then die of old age. Their 
wings, which are but tissue, become 
shredded and they fall to the ground on 
their way to and from the field. Night is 
the very worst time to molest bees, as some 
pilferous persons have found out to their 
sorrow. It is true bees do not fly at night, 
but they craw] and sting. 

By injudicious handling, bees can be made 
very irritable and cross, so that they will 
sting everybody near and far, and will re- 
main angry and vicious for weeks, but a 
beekeeper should be very cautious and use 
g00d judgment so as not to prove himself 
a nuisance to his neighbors. My_ neighbor 
who moved next door to me last spring re- 
marked the other day, ‘When I saw all 
those beehives in your yard I hesitated 


about taking the house, for I was afraid : 


of my children being stung, but,” said he, 
“T have never yet seen a bee in my yard,” 
and there are 59 colonies in my apiary, and 
sone glass hive on the front porch, Some of 
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APIARY--POULTRY 


them are within six feet of the fence. I have 
neighbors on three sides of my apiary. One 
has a horse and,all have children, and I 
have children myself, and I have yet to 
hear of annoyance. I have some Italians 
and some black and some hybrids. It is 
claimed generally that blacks and hybrids 
are very much more cross than Italians, but 
I find no trouble with any strain by hand- 
ling as described above. 


I 





PRIZE WHITE WYANDOT. 


This beautiful pullet won first prize at the 
New York poultry show, 1900. Owned and 
exhibited by J. J. Corwith of Long Island. 


A Dusting Box—To 





dust chickens 


by | 





wholesale with any kind of insect powder, | 


fix a small box 
sliding cover, to 
volve, as indicated 
the accompanying cut. 
Put three or more 
chicks in the box, with 
a spoonful of powder, 
close the slide and re- 
volve slowly and carefully three or four 


re- 





times. There will be a great fluttering in- 
side and the dust will fill the chicks’ 
feathers very completely. Then replace 


these chicks with three others, and more 
of the insect powder. 


Building Up Weak Colonies—Many col- 
vnies are lost during April and May that 
might be saved if their owners had given 
judicious care. Give them young bees 
from strong colonies as soon as they are 
hatched. The bees should be shaken into 
a dish in order to return the queen if she 
should be shaken off with the bees. Use 
a little smoke when running them into the 
colony. A few bees from four or five strong 
colonies will build up a weak one and en- 
able it to care for a frame of brood. 





Good Teeth—Where chips can be ob- 
tained from nearby limestone quarries, this 
material makes a fairly good substitute for 
grit, and also furnishes plenty of lime. Gran- 
ite grit seems to be generally preferred, 
because harder and more soluble. Sharp 
gravel is much better than nothing. 





Ducks May Be Exported to England, 
but are not in such demand in the markets 
there as chickens. A cross between the 
Pekin and Aylesbury is the favorite and 
brings the best price, which is 8s or $2 per 
pair. 





Take the April and May Eggs and put 
them under good sitting hens and when the 
chickens come, take good care of them un- 
til fall.—[Mrs D. S. Palmer, Otsego Co, N Y. 





To Make Insect Powder—The sitting hen 
must be watched and at least twice dur- 
ing the three weeks she is sitting dust well 
with insect powder. A good kind may be 


with | 


in | 
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made as follows: One-half pk slaked lime, 1 
pk tobacco dust, % oz carbolic acid and % Ib 
powdered moth balls. Mix thoroughly. A 
little dusted into the feathers of the chick 
will keep her from vermin. Keep powder 
in an air-tight box or tin.—J. H. Denyer, 
Pennsylvania. 
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How Can Sitters Be Broken?—H. B. 
Adams, N Y, asks for experiences of our 
readers on the best way to break up sit- 
ting hens. Replies are invited. 





Holstein-Friesian Tests— Tests made 
Feb 1-March 1, by representatives of agri 
colleges or exper stations at the homes of 
the cattle, gave following results for 7 days: 
Prairie Flower’s Pauline Paul 2d, age 5 
yrs 7 mos, gave 430 lbs* milk or 16 Ibs 5.2 
oz butter. Aaggie Lily Pietertje Nether- 
land, age 7 yrs 1 mo, gave 416 Ibs milk or 
18 lbs 11.6 oz butter, Rixa Silva 3d’s 
Pietertje, age 5 yrs 10 mos, gave 345.8 lbs 
milk and 15% lbs butter. Griselda of Brook- 
field, age 6 yrs 9 ..08s, produced 512 Ibs of 
milk or 20 lbs 3.9 oz butter. The butter is ' 
estimated on an 80 per cent butter fat basis. 
Of tests from five-year-old cows, or over, 
the average product of 9 cows was 446.7 Ibs 
milk and 18 lbs 9.1 oz butter. 





—— 


teel Wheels 


Staggered Oval Spokes, 
BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WAGON 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to geta low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. razz 


Electric Wheel Co., Box 86 Quincy, Ills. 
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- perfect xe 
HATCH regulative, lo oper t 
ced first class hatcher—the 


EXCELSIOR tocar, 


Hatches the largent per cent. of 
fertile eggs at the lowest cost. | 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincey, Ili. ‘| 









Circulars free. 
Send 6c. for 
Tlus. Catalog. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of prige winning poultry for 1900, The finest poultry book 
out. A perfect guide to poultry raisers. Gives paar 
é stock fromthe very best strains.It shows the Rnest ch 
ens & describes them all. 50 different varieties. Everybody 
wants this book. Send 6c. in stamps B. H. GREIDER, Florin, Pa. 
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Causes of Failure in Spraying. 


E, A, POPENOE, KAN EXPES STA, 





Trials of spraying methods by our fruit 
growers which have too often resulted in 
apparent failure, may have come from one 
of several causes: First, an exaggerated 
idea of the results to be obtained by spray- 
ing has led to anticipations of a degree of 
success not warranted by the experience 
of the most successful experimenters. Sec- 
ond, proper spraying demands such close 
adherence to several indispensable points 
of practice that even careful men may fail 
through oversight of these particulars; or, 
finally, the adverse report is made without 
a just estimate of the result of the experi- 
ment; for it will be granted that a true 
judgment of the degree of success can only 
be had by the comparison of trees treated 


HORTICULTURE 


will sell for the price of four baskets of 
Crosby, and one Elberta tree will bear four 
times as many peaches as a Crosby. [J. S. 
*Woodward, 

Chair Choice as grown by Mr Quimby 
of Ulster Co is satisfactory. It is a pretty 
sure cropper, late, ripening with Late 
Crawford and very showy. [W. D. Barns, 
a Y. 

R. S, Stevens is a seedling peach, very 
showy, hardy and good. [Duane Bogue. 

Daniel Boone and Deaconess, which have 
been sold at high prices, are both worth- 
less as trees of some standard sorts, they 
are a fraud.—[H. E. Van Deman. 

In the Niagara we have an accidental 
seedling of Crawford, which is one picking 
later, larger, of better flavor and with bet- 
ter foliage.—[J. S. Woodward. 

The Willard is proving a fine peach in 


Practical Strawberry Culture. 


c. C. BEALS, INDIANA, 





The strawberry varies from year to year, 
causes largely due to the season. The surest 
way to success is to plant on a soil that 
suits them and risk the results. The best 
soils for the strawberry are clay loam and 
sandy or gravelly soil. Some growers pre- 
fer the former, others the latter, both have 
advantages. The sandy soil is the best for 
early truckers, as the fruit matures earlier, 
For general use the clay soil is the best, as 
it gives a heavier yield. In a wet season 
the sandy soil is the best, but in a dry sea- 
son the clay soil will give the best results 
unless the patch is irrigated. The soil should 
be very rich and well underdrained. If not, 
the plants will be drowned out in a wet 
season. Two or three years previous to 
setting the patch, the ground 





with trees untreated in the 
same surroundings, and this 
comparison lacking, the es- 
timate of success or failure is 
altogether a matterof opinion, 
and not to be admitted as ev- 
idence. 

A single .sseason’s trial of 
spraying against the codling 
moth cannot alone bring per- 
fect success, especially where 
the neighboring fruit grow- 
ers do not follow the same 
methods, and where these 
have not been practiced for 
several years together, or long 
enough for the cumulative ef- 
fects to Wecome apparent. 
Moreover, spraying alone, 
though successful within its 
own limits, cannot insure the 
fullest product of perfect ap- 
ples without the concurrent 
practice of other methods 
looking to the final reduction 
of the numbers of the pest. 

The most impontant of 
these associated methods is 
the banding of the trees and 
the destruction of the at- 
tracted worms every 10 days 
from the fall of the first 
wormy apple till the fruit is 
all in the bin. The second is 
the immediate destruction of 
alt fallen wormy fruit, and 
the third is the destruction of 
as many as possible of the 
worms wintering over under 
bark scales, in old birds’ nests, 
in cracks in apple bins or bar- 
rels, or elsewhere in the fruit 
room. It is also possible that 
some of the reported failures 


are referable to the use of 
adulterated or low-grade 
poison. 





Promising New Peaches. 





In a discussion upon the 
new and promising varieties 
of peaches for the orchardist 








A BUNCH OF SHIRLEY POPPIES 


should be sowed to clover, 
The next or the second year 
break up the clover sod just 
before the plants bloom and 
plant the ground to some hoed 
crop. The following spring set 
the strawberry plants and 
give the ground a liberal ap- 
plication of barnyard manure. 
Fifty two-horse loads per 
acre would be about right. 
Break the ground early in 


the spring, having it ready 
two or three days before 
planting time. Harrow and 


drag two or three times, as 
the ground cannot be in too 
good condition. We use a float 
made out of inch plank nailed 
on two poles, lapping them 
like shingles. We use a corn 
marker which makes rows 3% 
ft apart. Now as to setting. 
I would set the plants as 
quickly as possible after the 
ground has been prepared. 
Have one person to drop the 
plants and ttvo to set them 
out. We can set the plants 
quicker than we can dig and 
fix them ready to set. We 
always dip the roots in water 
before setting, and by not let- 
ting. the roots become dry, the 
plants are no harder to make 
live than cabbage. We spread 
the roots out fan shape and 
set the crown of the plant 
even with the surface of the 
soil. This is very important, 
for if it is below the surface 
the crown will die, and if it 
is above the plant will die. 

As to varieties. One variety 


that does well in one place 
does not do so well in another 
locality. There are, however, 
a few varieties that will gen- 
erally give good returns— 
Bubach No 5, Warfield, 


Haverland, Brandywine, Lov- 
ett, Parker Earle and Phelps’s 
Seedling. We begin to culti- 
vate the plants four or five 








at the winter meeting of the 
western N Y hort society, the following 
opinions were expressed by prominent 
growers: 

Fitzgerald, frutted for two years, proved 
good and of fine size. It ripens a little af- 
ter Early Crawford. [J. B. Anderson.—— 
It is a very fine peach in flavor; one of the 
best grown in this section. [C. K. Scoon, 
-——It is very hardy in fruit bud. [S. D. 
Willard, N Y. 

Crosby has been fruited by me for several 





years. It is small, of good flavor as a can- 
ner and hardy in bud. J. F. Hunt. It 
has proved variable in size on different 





soils. [S. D. Willard. I have fruited it 
and find the size very satisfactory. [Ashley 
Smith.——I have fruited 50 trees for four 
years, but find it too small. [T. H. King. 
——It is not satisfactory in Orleans Co, N Y. 
The older the tree the smaller is the fruit. 
[Albert Wood.——One basket of Elbertas 


every way. It ripens after Early Craw- 
ford.—[J. B. Anderson. 
Beckwith is a rich, dark peach and if 


well grown and thinned is a free stone, but~ 


if not thinned is a cling and very woolly.— 
[T. E. Chase. 

Elberta should be picked green and will 
color up like a Japan plum.—{J. F. Hunt. 

Champion is a very desirable early peach, 
white, with a carmine cheek. It is the best 
flavored peach I ever tasted, a sure and 
good cropper.—[W. D. Barns. 

Wiard originated at Syracuse. It is 
large, round, yellow-fleshed, very fine in fla- 
vor and very desirable.—[{Nelson Bogue, 
N Y. 

Kalamazoo is one of the hardy sorts that 
gave some very fine fruit last year. It is 
of yellow flesh, large, a little late and a 
good handler. One of the best market 
peaches in Mich.—[S. D. Willard, 





setting and continue once 

fall. Uniess the ground 
is very free from weeds. the patch 
will need to be hand hoed two or 
three times during the season. The best 
cultivator is the Planet Jr i2-tooth culti- 
vator. Some growers say to cut off the first 
runners until the first of August. I do not 
exactly accept that advice, as from my own 
observation the best plants are made from 
the first runners, and the best berries are 
on the strongest plants. I leave all the run- 
ners, turn them into the row and raise a 
large crop. Thorough cultivation is the 
only sure way to success. 


days after 
a@ week until 





A Choice in Radish Seed—The radish 
seed is screened and all seed smaller than 
2-25 inch is thrown away. The small seed 
is not as early or as good as the large. 
[Fred W. Killbourn, Middlesex Co, N J. 








How I! Plant Peas. 


Cc, P. BYINGTON, NEW YORK, 





With the wheel hoe furrows were made 
31% ft apart and 5 or 6 in deep by plowing 
iwice in the same furrow. The, peas were 
then drilled in by hand, using 1 qt of seed 
to 150 ft of row, and covered by reversing 
the plows to turn in, running a each 
furrow and covering the peas 2 to 3 in deep, 
and waiking on the rows behind the plow 
to firm and compact the soil over the seed. 
The rows were made 3% ft apart that early 
sweet corn could be planted between every 
other two rows of peas, leaving a clear 
space between eatth two rows to facilitate 
picking. 

After covering, a shallow trench was left 
about 3 in deep and 8 in wide. As the peas 
grew, this was gradually filled level by cul- 
tivation. Cultivation was begun as soon as 
the peas were up, by going through the 
rows with the Planet Jr cultivator and fol- 
lowing the cultivator with the rakes at the 
first cultivation and subsequently once a 
week thereafter. The crop was cultivated 
three times a week, until the peas were in 
full] bloom, keeping the _ soil constantly 
stirred to a sufficient depth, smooth and 
free from weeds. 


Successful Squash Growing. 
T. B. VAN ORNAM, IOWA. 








While squashes are gross feeders, they 
do not require the best land. The poorer 
soils if well manured and thoroughly pul- 
verized will give good yields. I prefer a 
high and dry southeasterly exposure. First 
cover the ground with a heavy coating of 
manure, After spreading the manure even- 
ly, plow the ground deeply, turning a nar- 
row furrow. Plow early and thoroughly 
harrow the same day as plowed. The early 
showers and sunshine will soon start the 
weeds, which can be destroyed by simply 
running over the patch at intervals until 
planting time with a pulverizer or disk. 
May 1 to 15 in this latitude will be early 
enough for planting. 

Mark off rows each way from 8 to 10 ft 
apart, 10 ft being none too much for Hub- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Successful Fruit Growing. 


The address delivered by the superintend- 
ent of the Lenox Sprayer company, of Pitts- 
field, Mass, before the Lenox horticultural 
society at Lenox, Mass, mention of which 
We made in previous issues, was such 2 
popular success that the company have 
been obliged to change the plan of distri- 
bution. The address is almost a college 
education to fruit growers, fruit dealers, 
and in fact anybody eating fruit or even 
having but few fruit trees, or in any way 
concerned. It was an admirable address, is 
quite lengthy, about an hour’s talk. It is 
said that had it been placed on the market 
in book form it might have yielded the 
speaker a fortune; it no doubt would have 
sold at a good price. All rights were re- 
served, however. The full address, pro- 
fusely illustrated, in pamphlet form, was 
intended to be sent to fruit growers and 
owners of estates, free for the asking, but 
requests for it came from all sorts of peo- 
ple, many who never owned a fruit 
tree or even a bush under the sun 
sent for it. The company had to draw a 
line at this point, as it was never intend- 
ed for these classes of people. To prevent 
imposition the address will only be sent to 
people interested in fruit culture, and a 
fee of 50c in postage will be charged, This 
book exclusively treats of the interests of 
owners of fruit and shade trees, the kind 
of pumps in orchard or in the park to be 
jused, with comments upon the “homemade” 
bordeaux, made on a barn floor by Mike 
—or Jim—\,ith a hoe in hand, and its fail- 
ure. Published on good paper, easy read- 
ing, plain in language, free from technical- 
ities. We believe this book to be a good 
investment for owners of country seats or 
fruit growers. We have one on our table; 
the book is all right. Send for the lecture 
to the Lenox Sprayer company, 72 West 
Street, Pittsfield, Mass. “Cut this out be- 
fore you forget.” 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


bard and 8 ft for Pike’s Peak or Fordhook. 
At the crossing of the checks with one 
quick stroke of the hoe take out the dirt 
about 2 in deep and drop in at least 10, bet- 
ter 20, seeds, and cover with fresh earth. 
If the ground is dry and light, step lightly 
on each hill with the foot. I prefer planting 
the seed quite close in the hill, as it en- 
ables me to fight the striped bugs to better 
advantage. As soom as planted I have 
found it a good practice to run over the 
rows with a light weeder, thus again de- 
laying the weeds. 

As soon as the plants begin to break 
ground, dust the hills lightly with either 
air-slaked lime, wood ashes or slug shot. 
If about twice a week between 6 o’clock and 
sundown you walk over your patch, watch- 
ing closely, you can catch and kill most of 
the remaining insects. During the first 
four weeks of their growth the hills should 
be hoed often and the ground between the 
rows thoroughly worked with the culti- 
vator. After the vines begin to run, they 
will soon cover the ground and take care 
of themselves. If treated in this way, 1-16 
of an acre will grow more squashes than 
any family can use. 





The Beautiful Shirley Poppy—tThis is 
the most exquisite, fairy-like creation in all 
poppydom. The successful eradication of 
“black blood’ gives a marvelously light, 
bright and airy appearance. The colors 
range from purest white through various 
shades of pink to glowing scarlet. Flowers 
may be plain, streaked or bordered in end- 
less confusion. The*edeep red with its 
snowy margin is perhaps the most striking 
feature of the garden; but a glass of the 
June white, relieved by maidenhair fern or 
grasses is surely refreshing to the spirit 
on a hot summer’s day. The usefulness of 
poppies in general is but half appreciated 
by the landscape gardener. If rightly man- 
aged, early and late effects may be had 
with little trouble. Where solid colors are 
not imperative the Shirley strain has no ri- 
val. As cut flowers, I have found the Shirley 
poppy particularly disappoiiting. To gaze 
with delight on the bright and beautiful 
bunch in hand is one thing, and to look with 
dismay on the bouquet on the table is quite 
another. Every bit of vitality has vanish- 
ed; even the very stems are limp and hang- 
ing over the edge of the vase. The reason 
for this is the extreme sensibility of the 
strain to change of temperature and the 
water used is much below that of the at- 
mosphere. This can be avoided with little 
trouble by warming the water properly and 


_ cutting the freshly opened flowers before 


the sun strikes them in the early morning. 
If this is done I have known them to keep 
for days indoors.—[G, A. Woolson, Vermont. 


Sweet Potato Pests—A new enemy to the 
sweet potato has just been exposed by 
E. Dwight Sanderson, assistant entomolo- 
gist of the Md exper sta. Because of its re- 
semblance to the feather, it has been called 
“the plume moth.” This is a timely notice, 
for the sweet potato crop is one of the most 
important in Maryland trucking. The old 
enemy, the cut worm, may be checked by 
deep plowing in the fall, with abundant cul- 
tivation before planting. Should it then 
appear, paris green mixed with bran will 
destroy it. The tortoise beetle, the destroyer 
of the foliage, may also be controlled by 
dipping the plants, before setting them out, 
in a solution of arsenate of lead, and by 
later applications of bordeaux mixture and 
paris green, as a spray. This new enemy, 
with its five pairs of wings, can also be 
controlled by a spray of paris green. There 
are other minor enemies to this crop, and 
Mr Sanderson’s bulletin is of material ben- 
efit to Maryland growers.—[Cor. 


Pollenizing Strawberries—At the Wis 
exper sta, Prof Goff found that when 
Warfield was pollenized by Michel’s 
Early, an early bloomer, 69 per 
cent of the total crop was gathered 
in the first six pickings. When the same 
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variety was pollenized by Parker Earle, a 
late bloomer, only’ 56 per cent of the crop 
was gathered in the first six pickings. He 
also showed that during two seasons rows 
pollenized by early blooming varieties pro- 
duced fruit somewhat larger than those 
pollenized by rows of late biooming kinds. 
These results are not ones but are in- 
teresting. 


Nursery Stock 


can be made more profitable by forcing 
rapid growth so as to bring the trees 
into market a year earlier. This is done 
by the judicious use of 


Nitrate of Soda 


in combination with other agricultural 
chemicals upon the young trees. Rapid, 

healthy and certain growth assured. 

Try it. Write for free pamphlets to 
John A. Myers, 12-CJohn St., New 
York. Nitrate for sale by fertilizer deal- 
ers everywhere. 


Write at once for List of Ocalers. 
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Peach Packages— 
Grape Baskets— 
Fruitand Vegetable 
Packages of every kind 
Send for catalogue. Mt 
NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET C0., 
New Albany, Ind. 


Veoetable Plants 


TRANSPLANTED Cabbage, Ceres a ae 
and Lettuce plants ready now ‘omato 
—_ —_ —- plants ready May Ist. Witte 


J. Bl HUTTON & SON, Conyngham, Pa. 
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FOR SPRING PLANTING —the reliable new Ever- 
bearing Peach,also the Klberta and other choice vari- 
eties. Japan Plums, all the most ap:roved sorts. Select 
assortiuient small fruits. Prices for the above very rea- 
sonable. Address Milford Nurseries, Milford,Delaware. 


REDUCED {PRICES ON Ensen te 


re ft. 2 cts. ; pet cts.; 2 

aet : all 1 i , aigt Sample express. Trees 
ept dormant ai TON” 15th. ap > - Se ictey 

R. 8S. JOH 


STRAWBERRY 


CULTURIST 


ANDREW S. FULLER. Containing the 

B *, fieid and garden culture of rete ere OF 
ot culture, how to grow from seed Le gg = pn ay 

Pformation necessary to enable everybod 

own strawberries, together with a description na aan 

Fully illustrated. Flexible cloth, igmo. Postpaid, 25cents 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 
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Automobiles for Trucking. 





There is likely to be a continuously good 
demand for horses in spite of automobiles. 
The automobile is at present a fad of 
wealthy people, and as long as they cost 
$1500 to 4000, first cost, and are nearly as ex- 
pensive to maintain as a horse, they are 
not likely to come into general use. The 
bicycle has not killed the horse industry 
and the automobile does not offer any 
greater possibilities of competition. The 
adoption of the automobile for heavy trans- 
portation business is not likely to be very 
rapid, is the opinion of G. W. Peterson, 
sup’t of horses of the U S Express Co at 
Jersey City. This company has the finest 
class of horses of the kind in the world 
and does an immense delivery business in 
New York, Chicago and other cities and 
towns throughout the U S, buying many of 
its horses in the west. Mr Peterson believes 
that while it is possible that the difficulties 
now in the way of general adoption of the 
automobile may be overcome, yet conditions 
met with throughout the country at large 
are such that the automobile will not prove 
profitable or serviceable. 


On city streets where the pavement is 
smooth, there is nothing in the way 
to retard their adoption, but wher- 
ever the pavements are rough, or 
on country roads, a very serious ob- 
jection is that they cannot be _ started 
when against a dead object. A brick in 


front of a wheel will stop them and it is 
only by backing up and getting some mo- 
mentum that they can go over it. Incrowded 
city streets they have not room enough to 
back up, and on country roads, in the spring 
especially, when the frost is going. out of 
the ground, the conditions are such that it 
would be as difficult to back up as to go 
ahead. 





Home Butter Test for Guernseys. 





Every admirer of the Guernsey will be 
gratified with the results attending the re- 
cent tests as to milk and butter capacity. 
They show the best records that have ever 
been made under public supervision. The 
American Guernsey cattle club during the 
fall of "98 offered $300 in prizes for the best 
year’s record made by a single cow and by 
herds of five at the homes of the owners. 
The conditions of the contest were that the 
owners reported monthly to the sec’y of the 
ass’n the weight of the milk and send a 
composite sample to the exper sta of the 
state in which they lived. Several times 
during the year a representative of the 
exper sta or a responsible party was sent 
to the farms where the cows were owned to 
weigh the milk and take samples so as to 
check the work. The results of the work 
bear great significance to the dairy cow 
and the Guernsey in particular. 

In the single cow test, James H. Beirne 
of Fond du Lac Co, Wis, entered the two 
cows, Lly Ella 7240 and Lilyita 7241. Both 
of these cows were five years old and were 
dropped the same day. They were both 
sired by the same bull, Lily’s Bonny Boy 
2676. Lily Ella as a_ three-year-old and 
after first calf had made a record of 598.72 
Ibs butter in one year and 19.47 Ibs in seven 
days. She won the first prize in the single 
cow contest and from Novy 1, ’98, to Oct 31, 
99, produced 12,283.68 Ibs milk containing 
782.6 lbs fat, according to the several tests 
made by the Babcock test, which is esti- 
mated to be equal to 912.5 lbs butter. The 
test began Nov 1 and she produced a living 
calf Dec 7 of the same year, being dry for 
eight days before calving, and for two days 
after calving no account was taken of her 
milk. Lilyita produced 12,812.73 Ibs milk 
which contained 710.53 Ibs butter fat that 
was estimated to be equal to 828.95 Ibs but- 
ter. She produced a live calf during the 
year and was dry about the same length of 
time as Lily Ella. 

These cows were carefully stabled and 
allowed the freedom of a big stall. In Nov 


at the opening of the tests when they were 





LIVE STOCK 


going dry they received daily 30 lbs silage, 
4 lbs wheat bran, 2 lbs corn meal, with all 
the clover hay they would eat. After calv- 
ing the ensilage ration was increased grad- 
ually 5 Ibs and the grain ration to 6 lbs 
bran, 4 Ibs ground oats, 2 Ibs corn meal 
and 1 Ib oil meal. In Jan the ration was 
again increased by an addition of 1 lb bran, 
3 lbs ground oats and 1 lb corn meal. The 
cows went to pasture in May and the grain 
ration was reduced to 5 lbs bran, 5 Ibs 
ground oats. This was increased some dur- 
ing the summer. 





R. A. PEARSON, 





In the colony of Cape of Good Hope, 
which has an area of 222,000 square miles 
and a population of over 1,500,000, the num- 
ber of cows in 1898 was estimated as 500,000 
and other neat cattle about 300,000. Very 
few cows are imported,—only 34 in ’98, and 
most of them are imported from the United 
Kingdom. As to breeds of cows, the stock 
is principally native, but there are some 
Holsteins, Herefords, Shorthorns, Alderneys 
and Ayrshires, and of course grades of all 









Points in Shearing Sheep. 





The best job of shearing is*that which se- 
cures the largest amount of wool in the 
best condition for market without injury to 
the sheep. It is highly desirable that the 
sheep be closely shorn and that there should 
be no second cuts. The fleece should be 
kept intact, not torn apart, and the skin of 
the sheep should not be wounded. Nearly 
all the sheep east of the Mississippi river 
are shorn by hand, while many in the west 
and on the ranges are shorn with machines. 

Those who have used machines do not 
recommend them for small flocks of less 
than 100. It takes two men to handle them 
and they are likely to frequently get out of 
repair. The knives become easily dulled 
and they have to be sent to the factory to 
be. sharpened. For large flocks the advan- 
tages are all in favor of machine shearing. 
The machines get from % to 1 lb of wool 
more from each sheep and leave them. nice 
and smooth and fit to put on the market 
in one-half the time of hand-sheared sheep. 
There is little danger of hurting the sheep, 
and inexperienced men can handle the ma- 
chines. The gain in wool is not so great 














GUERNSEY COW, KINGS MYRA 5339. 


OWNED BY E. M. MICHENER, BUCKS CO, PENNSYLVANIA. 


these. Rinderpest has 
number of cattle. 

The red, and red and white foundation 
stock now known by the name of “Afri- 
kanders,”’ is rapidly disappearing from the 
more advanced agricultural sections. It is 
said that the Friesland cattle from Holland 
are now the most popular in western dis- 
tricts, and Shorthorns im the eastern dis- 
tricts. A number of Kerry cattle have also 
been imported, and it is said they made an 
excellent cross for dairy purposes with the 
Friesland stock, but there are very few 
pure-bred Kerry herds. There are quite a 
number of Jersey cows, and they have been 
used in crossing with other milking breeds. 
A few Devons and Aberdeen-Angus have 
also been imported into South Africa. 


destroyed a large 





Good Feeding, Good Returns. 





The Mich agri college recently sold four 
steers and a heifer on the Buffalo market 
that had been fed experimentally during 
the winter. One of the steers dressed al- 
most 74 per cent, an exceptional record, as 
Sec’y Coburn of Kan is credited with stat- 
ing that 70 per cent is the best record so 
far. The following table affords interesting 
and valuable details: 


NET TO GROSS, ABERDEEN-ANGUS BEEF, CATTLE. 





Weight . Fat Beef. — 
in atid fatand 

Names Buffalo Beef tallow tallow,pc Beef,pc 
Roxie, 1,680 1,083 145 73.93 64.46 
Wiggins, 1,660 988 145 68.25 59.51 
Peck, 1,280 810 102 71.25 63.28 
Johnson, 1,050 630 80 67.61 60.00 
Baroness’ Girl, 1,230 714 84 64.87 58.86 


with the long-wooled smooth-skinned sheep 
as those which are heavier pelted and 
wrinkled, neither is there so much danger 
in double cutting the fleece. 


Sikes Er a ae 

The Hog Cholera Problem is ever pres- 
ent, and it is not improbable the time will 
come when this disease can be successful- 
ly treated, or at least held within bounds. 
The so-called new treatment for hog chol- 
era, that of feeding the meat from swine 
dying of cholera to healthy pigs, is the sub- 
ject of the latest bulletin sent out by the 
agri exper sta at Purdue university, Ind, 
The claim made was that feeding this dis- 
eased flesh produced a mild form of the 
disease and pigs thus fed would thereafter 
be free from cholera. This theory was ad- 
vanced several years ago and caused con- 
siderable comment. Director Plumb, how- 
ever, concludes the method of treatment 
not entirely a success, according to the tes- 
timony at his command. The exper sta 
does not indorse this method of treatment 
and distinctly so states. ‘‘Hog cholera is a 
contagious disease, and when once it se- 
cures a foothold in a herd, usually runs its 
course, and after much fatality becomes 
more or less extinct, especially where se- 
rious attempts are made to stamp out the 
disease. Thus far no certain remedy, based 
on an extended trial, has been brought out. 
The Ind exper sta will indorse no hog chol- 
era remedy now on the market, and the 
most We can recommend is absolute clean- 
liness about the pig yards and lots and 
the liberal use of disinfectants.” 


Whitewash the Stables once or twice 
each yeer. 











What Is a Co-operative Creamery? 





A friend sends us the by-laws of a cream- 
ery in the butter district of one of 
our great dairy states, and asks whether 
it is a co-operative creamery, and 
if not, the difference between a co-operative 
creamery and a stock company. This con- 
cern has a capital of $3000 in $25 shares, it 
takes milk or cream from non-stockholders 
on the same terms as from stockholders 
and no one is allowed to hold more than 
four shares. All receipts above expenses 
(the latter including 10 per cent interest per 
year on capital invested) and necessary re- 
serve and sinking fund are declared in 
payment to patrons for payment of milk 
or cream furnished. 

This last proviso makes it in reality a 
co-operative concern, and by-law IV uses 
that term. Ten per cent is a very high in- 
terest, however, to pay on the capital in 
a co-operative factory where the interest 
has to be paid before milk and cream are 
paid for. 

In an ordinary stock company, any per- 
son may usually hold any number of shares 
and it is common for one person to have a 
controlling interest or 51 per cent or more 
of the shares.. The business is run by a 
stock company to pay as large dividends as 
possible on the capital stock, and this is 
often dene by paying the farmers as little 
as possible for the milk or cream they fur- 
nish. It is customary for creameries to 
pay the same price for milk or cream from 
non-stockholders as from stockholders, 
whether run as a proprietary creamery or 
a stock company, or as a co-operative con- 
cern. A co-operative factory, while it con- 
siders a fair rate of interest on capital as 
an expense, is usually operated with the 
idea of returning as much as possible to 
the producers for the milk or cream fur- 
nished. In a word, therefore, the stock 
company aims at profit on capital, while 
the co-operative company aims at profit to 
the farmer after paying capital’ a merely 
reasonable rate of interest. 

In either case, a creamery or cheese fac- 
tory, or any other business for that matter, 
must be conducted on strictly business 
principles, It is even more desirable to 
have good management in a co-operative 
enterprise than in a proprietary concern or 
stock company. Co-operation is not a new 
method of conducting industry, but rather 
a different method of dividing the profits. 
Under any system a proper amount must 
be kept back for depreciation of plant, 
renewals, reserve or sinking fund. A co- 
operative factory that does not do this may 
return comparatively high prices for milk 


or cream to its patrons the first year or 


two, but when it is obliged to renew its 
machinery or to make good the losses from 
bad bills that so often occur, or meet other 
risks incident to even a well managed busi- 
ness, it must either go in debt or reduce 
returns to patrons or both. 

That business is most likely to succeed, 
all things considered, that strikes a steady 
gait which it is able to hold. Not only co- 
operative concerns, but public companies 
and private enterprises have failed in al- 
most innumerable instances because more 
money was drawn out of the business than 
it could stand, and not sufficient allowance 
was made for depreciation, renewals, bad 
bills, hard times, ete. The object in every 
case should be to get one’s business— 
whether it is a farm, a creamery, or a com- 
mercial undertaking—on a sound basis, out 
of debt, the assets “shrunk” to a hardpan 
basis, and a snug surplus against the hard 
times that are bound to: come sooner or 
later. A concern in such shape can pay 
a good fair dividend on its capital, or a 
fair return to its patrons if on a co-opera- 
tive basis, in good times as well as in bad 
times, and its shares or securities will come 
to have a solid and steady value. 

Too many concerns, however, 
operative and proprietary, “go broke” 


both co- 
dur- 


ing hard times or pay no dividends at all 
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DAIRY--VETERINARY 


then, but if they survive until good times 
come again, they fail to profit by experience 
but again pay out practically all their earn- 
ings in extra large dividends. Such a policy 
‘booms the shares’’ until people find out 
that. the concern cannot stand such divi- 
dends, when the value of the shares col- 
lapses again. The present enormous fall 
in sugar trust stock is an illustration of this 
point. 

Still, farmers are like other people, and 
too often will accept an extra return for 
butter,-milk or cheese, even though they 
know it is more than the business will 
warrant. It is mighty hard for us Ameri- 
cans to “strike an even gait’ in anything. 


Forcing Water Uphill—F. EF. w., N 7: 
Leading water from a spring to a barn 
across a flat 300 ft in distance and up a 
smal] hill can be easily done if the spring 
is higher than the point at which the wa- 
ter is wanted. If it is lower, the only way 
to force the water to the barn is by using 
a pump or hydraulic ram. 


Our Veterinary Advisez. 

Worms—Mrs H. K. (N Y) has a horse 
troubled with worms. Take 2 dr asafetida, 
1 dr calomel, 1 dr savine and 2 dr fluid ex- 
tract of male fern root, mix and put into a 
pint of oatmeal gruel and give at one dose 
on an empty stomach. In 12 hours give 1 
oz aloes, % oz: bicarbonate of soda and 1 oz 
ginger dissolved in het water at one dose 
as a physic... Do not work.the horse for 
four days after giving the medicine. 





Partial Pdralysis—Mrs V. H. P. (Miss) 


has a cow that was out all night and after 
coming home she lay down and has been 
down ever since. The urine dribbles away 
from her. This is a case of partial paraly- 
sis caused by.cold. Give her % dr fluid ex- 
tract of nux vomica and 1 oz tincture chlo- 
ride of iron at-a dose, three times, in a 
quart of oatmeal gruel. Feed ground Oats 
and bran mixed. 





Warts—J. E. D. (N Y) has a heifer which 
has lumps like warts on her side. Tie a 
small cord tight around the base of the 
warts or lumps; if they do not slough off 
in a week tie on another. “When they come 
off apply a little terchloride of antimony 
to the part to destroy the roots. Then mix 
1 oz oxide of zinc with 2 oz vaseline. Rub 
on a little once a day to heal. 
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P. M. SHARPLES, 
r West Chester Pa. 


THE SHARPLES CO, 
Chicage, Ll, 








if skimmed with a National Hand 
Separator, is worth as much as five 
cows’ milk skimmed the old way. You 
can save enough cream with this sepa- 
rator to pay forit. It saves work and 
gains time. It’s the easiest running 
hand separator built. We'll prove it 
by giving you the use ofa 


National soit 4or 


for ten days free. We will send you 

one without charge, to test for ten days 

in eT with any other separa- 

tor en if it doesn’t prove to be all 

we claim, send it back at our expense. 
Full particulars free. 


National Dairy Machine Co.. Newark, N. J. 
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ye ag just 
of any horse 50 per ou 
onal one full value 


for your horse. Cure with 





Bony and unnatural! enlargements, also all forms 
of Samoness yield readily to this remedy. It is cer- 
so and — in ite —_ and cures without a 

emish as it does no ye, hy Dee. 17, 1807. 


Dear Sirs:—Enclosed fina camp tes your Nag one o. 
Horse, I can truly recommend your Kendal 
 sahademnatag = 5 el tery Fa ape re eDewctien, 
Lameness, it alw: 
without s bottle on band. Cosoy as my name tation, desired. 

JAS, C. MOORE, 

It works thousands of cures annually. Endorse- 
ments like the above are a guarantee of merit. 
Price, $1; six for $5. Asa a lintnont for family use 
it has no “ge Ask Fy druggist for KENDALL’S 
SPAVIN CU Treatise on the Horse,” the 


DR. B. J. Teantt CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, YT._| 
SAVE IT, ALL. 


iting all the ants cream out re E he milk, in the 
pr est, chaspess way. Our improved patent 


AQUATIC “oy SEPARATOR 


does this, Beats the best 
Jess than ie as much, 
all the cream out o 


Catalogue and testim 
Aquatic Cream Sep’tor Co. 169 Factory Sq. W: 
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Perfect.Butter 


—the kind which brings the 
price in any market can only be made 
from perfect milk. 
i ont. vors of ee] 
ble must be remo 


Milk Cooler and Aerator 
will do it quickly, cheaply and pertectly. Made in vari- 
oussizes from 1 to 200 cows Send for prices and catalogue *of Fars 
anddairy supplic. LR. Lewis, Mir., Boxt4, Cortland, N.¥ 


KENTUCKY ALUMINUM STOCK LABEL. 


The Best, Lightes Secure, Eas 
the Cheapest. For yt and isan. pe. sain 
¥. H. JACKSON & co.,  - ester, Ky, 


Cure It! 











Your 
Horse 


become an elephant on your hands. Don’t give up. The 
one absolutely pee ositive cure for scratches, 
sores and skin diseases of the most chronic nature on 


Veterinar ry Pixine 
Nyt on oie ue Donotzating, 


There is no —< pezent 
Con oney 
back if it fails. 4 eiively-pare ie powerfully potent. 
Heals without scab. 
2 oz. box, 25 cents.) At on A Grageiste and dealers 
8 oz. box, 50 cents. § postpaid. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., Troy, N. ¥. 











D0 (j OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


AMERICA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 
New, enlarged and revised edition. 
ing, training and management,in health and Fee | 


Their breed- 
comprising all the essential part. of the two stan 
works on dogs by “ Stonehenge.” It describes the best 

eand hunting grounds in America. Contains over 
one hundred beautiful engravings, embracing most noted 
dogs in both eommaim, making together with Seer 
by American writers, the most complete dog book ever 
published. Cloti. Imo. Postpaid, 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application, 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P., New YorKs. 


Don’t Let. 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
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Should April promise be fulfilled, fruit 
orchards in our northern latitudes will be 
heavily laden with bloom, a close second to 
conditions further south. With outlook for 
a splendid set of fruit there is all the more 
reason for thoroughness in spraying and 
thinning. It is quality more than quantity 
which will count three or six months later. 

These are record-breaking days in the 
sale of fine breeding stock, a Hereford bull 
going under the hammer at Chicago last 
week at $7500, the highest figure ever paid 
for an animal of this kind at auction. 
Probably never before was interest in 
fine breeding stock keener than now, not 
excepting the Shorthorn and Hereford 
craze of 25 years ago, which was followed 
by a temporary though serious reaction. 
The present revival of interest in live stock 
circles is one of better understanding and 
permanency. 

The remarkable expansion in cotton man- 
ufacturing in the south is scarcely less 
important to that section than further north 
and east. Wonderful strides have been 
made in the last few years and are being 
made. Some New England capital has gone 
down there in the way of extensions of 
northern concerns. But in the main the de- 
velopment has been local to the south, of 
course with the employment of more or less 
money from the outside. According to the 
New York Journal of Commerce, which has 
just compiled an elaborate showing, the 
past 15 months have seen the number of 
spindles, active and prospective, increase 
over 45 per cent, the gain being largely in 
the Carolinas, Alabama and Georgia, al- 
though other southern states, including 
Texas and Louisiana, are represented. Even 
though many of these projected enterprises 
fail to materialize, there would still appear 
an approximate addition of 1,700,000 spin- 
dles during the term ended March 31. The 
néw capital required for both prospective 
and actual enterprises is 30 millions. Most 


EDITORIAL 


of these mills will work on coarse goods, 
as this is the kind which we can best dis- 
tribute through foreign channels. This 
getting down to the base of supply is the 
Same tendency manifested in the packing 
industry, which has moved westward, from 
Cincinnati to Chicago, and latterly to the 
Missouri river. But in cotton, as in meat 
products, permanent health following this 
wonderful expansion must come _ through 
greatly enlarged foreign markets; best of 
all, the extension of our export trade is full 
of promise. 





Farm Promise. 





The resolute*tone of encouragement and 
energy in the many letters from farmers 
reaching us every day is no less than ex- 
hilarating. The very general testimony of 
our correspondents is one of broad plans 
for the season’s activities, favorable April 
conditions, and hope of a prosperous year. 

Live stock has come through the winter 
in good shape, and autumn sown cereals 
carry fair promise. The ground is in gen- 
erally good condition throughout a large 
part of the Ohio valley and seeding is 
making excellent progress, working north 
at a rapid pace. Latest advices confirm 
American Agriculturist’s recent reports 
of healthy fruit orchards and promise of 
liberal blossom. In many sections the 
spring is one to two weeks earlier than last 
year and pasturage is coming on speedily. 
The residue of old crops is selling well and 
sheep and swine prices are exceptionally 
high. From various states reports come 
of excellent demand for land and at higher 
prices. Truly, the winter is past, the flow- 
ers appear on the earth, the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the fig tree 
putteth forth her green figs. 

RE ate tee 

Germany is the latest of the densely pop- 
ulated European nations to become  dis- 
turbed over the question of future food sup- 
ply. In recent years this has been a much- 
discussed topic in England; now German 
economists are asking what would indus- 
trial and commercial classes of that coun- 
try do for food should the imported sup- 
plies of breadstuffs and meats be practi- 
cally cut off by reason of war or some ar- 
tificial prohibition inspired by the agrarian 
party. While a great agricultural country, 
Germany depends very largely upon foreign 
food products, and the efforts of the agra- 
rians to shut out, through jealous reasons, 
our healthful breadstuffs and meats is caus- 
ing no end of trouble over there. During 
the past century the territory now consti- 
tuting the German empire has trebled in 
population, this growth being very much 
greater than that of food outturn. It is 
not improbable that German legislation this 
year may do much to sweep away the bar- 
riers which have so long been forceful in 
keeping out our own farm products. 

equalities 

In selecting a fruit farm, the latest idea 
is to employ an expert to advise upon the 
location. In peach growing, for instance, 
thousands of dollars have been . thrown 
away on orchards planted where peaches 
would never prove profitable. A few words 
from a grower of wide experience would 
have saved it all; the plan is worth consid- 
ering. 

ON 

The large operators in farm produce 
stand in their own light in endeavoring to 
keep from the public a knowledge of stocks 
and movement of certain commodities. This 
is not true of grain or provisions, of which 
public record is made once a week or once 
a month. Cold storage concerns are the 
worse offenders. For years effort has been 
made to induce the managers of these ware- 
houses at Chicago, New York, etc, also the 
transportation companies, to give to the 
public figures showing stocks and move- 
ment of butter, cheese and eggs; figures of 
this character are readily available in Bos- 
ton, with all its conservatism. It is now 


the big seed dealers at Chicago who refuse 
to make known, for selfish reasons, trans- 
actions in timothy, clover and flax. We 
have always maintained that in the long 
run trade in farm produce will be best con- 
served and most satisfactory to all engaged 
in it by turning on the light. 








Jottings From the Farmers. 





Farmers’ institutes in this locality have 
been very well attended. There is consid- 
erable criticism in the makeup of the pro-< 
gram, owing to the lack of local talent. The 
state speakers are forced to occupy fully 
three-fourths of the time. It seems to me 
the institutes are designed to train farm- 
ers to take part in these meetings and not 
to listen only. Home talent is only of the 
practical order, while too often state speak- 
ers are theoretical men. Institute speakers 
are all right, but committees should look 
more to local interests and have speakers 
that are thoroughly acquainted with local 
needs.—[Thomas Shroyer, Butler Co, O. 





I think the poultry contest will be very 
close. I pity the judges.—[G. W. Tarbell, 
New Hampshire. 





Last spring I started in determined to 
have no weeds in my potato patch. Never- 
theless, although my patch appeared very 
clean, I found many weeds when I came 
to dig the potatoes. One hill had a large 
pig weed right in the middle. In the hill 
were five potatoes, two about the size of 
hens’ eggs and the others very small. The 
five weighed just 6 oz. The next hill in the 
same row also contained five potatoes, but 
they weighed 3 lbs 12 oz, just 10 times as 
much as those from the first hill. I charge 
the difference to the weed. Weeds don’t 
pay.—[J. G. Bosthwick, Greene Co, N Y. 





I am sitting at home this beautiful day 
unable to go to church because of the con- 
dition of the roads. They are so rough that 
it takes almost an hour to go a mile, for 
the horse must walk very slowly and when 
the conveyance is weak, as most farm car- 
riages are, it is not safe to venture out at 
all. This condition exists in the country 
where the roads are considered better than 
the average. What must be their condition 
in other places! Thousands of farmers’ 
wives and daughters live at some distance 


from church and are obliged to stay at 
home because of poor roads. Something 
might be done if the men of the family 


were more given to church-going, Would 
it not be practical to start a petition, al< 
lowing the men as well as the women to 
sign it, and ask congress, the governor, 
or somebody who has authority to devise 
some plan whereby farmers can co-oper- 
ate and secure better country roads. If 
those in authority were once convinced that 
the farmers really wanted better roads, 
something might be accomplished. If any- 
one has a better plan, it ought to be made 
public.—[Farmer’s Daughter, Pennsylvania, 





I have read with interest Mr J. H. Dur- 
kee’s reniarks before the state ass’n and I 
agree with him thoroughly, but he does not 
go far enough in regard to the failure of 
county societies to pay expenses. The fact 
is, Washington Co fair did not meet its 
running expenses by about $600 last year, 
and yet never were there so many entries 
or exhibits. s3ut we are behind the times. 
Only life members are allowed to vote and 
politics is too great a factor. If a board 
of managers runs behind there should be a 
change, but under present conditions it is 
almost impossible to bring it about.—[A. K, 
C., Washington Co, N Y. 








The thoughtful farmer, anticipating sum-< 
work, will seek to have every tool in 


mer 
order and ready. Time spent on repairs in 
summer time when the work could have 


been done in the winter, is a dead 1085, 
[C. H. Curtis, Oneida Co, N Y. 








The Economy of Legumes. 


M, G. KAINS, 





Probably the reason that leguminous 
crops are not grown more generally than 
they are is that their full value is not ap- 
preciated. In addition to their uses as 
green manures they make economical food 
for stock. The plants of this group, clover, 
vetches, cowpeas, velvet bean, etc, are rich 
in protein compounds or flesh-forming food. 
Since ordinary grass hay is deficient in 
these substances, the stockman usually has 
to supply them in the form of grain, whole 
or ground, cottonseed meal, peas, beans or 
soy beans——all of them expensive food 
when compared with legume hay. Alfalfa, 
clover and pea hay often contain double 
the amount of protein compounds that grass 
hay does, sometimes more, and are conse- 
quently more valuable as feed. At the rate 
of two tons of timothy and three tons of 
cowpeas to the acre, the following figures 
would indicate the content of food: 


FOOD CONTENT COMPARISONS. 
Protein Carbohydrates Fat 


lbs lbs lbs 

rg: eer 1500 50 
Cow peas ee 1700 87 
Let us look at the fertilizing side of the 
question. The above-mentioned ‘tonnages 


would contain the following approximate 
quantities of plant food, and this in a more 
available form when converted into ma- 
nure than when in the form of commercial 
* fertilizers: 
FERTILIZING VALUES COMPARED, 
Nitrogen Phos acid Potash 


Ibs Ibs lbs 
yy 10 18 
Cow DGGE. ..cccce.s0e 15 40 


Since potash and phosphoric acid are 
worth about 5c per lb and nitrogen 12c, the 
total value of the timothy as _ fertilizer 
would be $4.40, that of the cowpeas 9.71. In 
feeding to stock about one-fifth of these 
materials is utilized by the animal in mak- 
ing milk or meat, the other four-fifths are 
voided. Thus the legumes are seen to be 
more valuable and less expensive as food 
and manuring agents than grass hays, and 
since they obtain a large portion of their 
nitrogen from the air, part being left in the 
soil and part returned in the form of ma- 
nure after doing duty in the byre, they 
should be grown much more generally than 
they are. 





Nitrate as a Special Manure—Nitrate of 
soda is at present the cheapest and best 
form in which to buy available nitrogen. 
Nitrogen is the most expensive, important 
and effective element of plant food. It is 
generally the most deficient of any element 
in the soil and the most easily exhausted. 
The use of nitrate of soda as a special ma- 
nere for fruit, garden and farm crops is 
clearly set forth in pamphlets by Dr John 
A. Myers of 12 John street, New York. 
These will be sent free on request to farm- 
ers and others who are interested. Special 
pamphlets on onions, sugar beets, hops and 
grupe cultivation and fertilization can be 
had. There is also a treatise on the fer- 
tilization of oranges and the use of nitrate 
in the garden and for leguminous plants. 
Some practical hints on the application of 
nitrate are among the valuable monographs 
published. 


Cottonseed Meal is a popular fertilizer, 
especially for tobacco, in the Connecticut 
valley. A ton of prime meal contains 130 to 
150 Ibs of nitrogen, 50 to 60 Ibs phosphoric 
acid and 30 to 40 lbs of potash. Even at 
present comparatively high prices.it is one 
of the cheapest sources of nitrogen, while its 
deficiencies can be readily made up by us- 
ing phosphates, potash salts or ashes 
with it. 


Saving Fertility—The latest bulletin 


from the Vt exper sta emphasizes the im- 
portance of saving the sources of fertility, 








S AR Eradicates Scrofula { 


Subdues and heals Salt Rheum, cures Boils, removes 
Pimples and Eruptions, gives fair, clear complexion. It 


thoroughly purifies, vitalizes and enriches the blood. 


It ¢ 


also tones the stomach and digestive organs, creates an 


: 
appetite—in fact in all dyspeptic troubles has almost -a 
“magic touch.” Get only Hoop’s. 
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{FERTILI ZERS—FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
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WE SELL YOU DIRECT. 


NO SALESMAN’'S EXPENSES. 
VALUABLE PREMIUMS GIVEN FREE. 
For premium list, prices, samples and book, write 
THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER COMPANY, HERR’S ISLAND, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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NO AGENT'S PROFITS. 
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especially nitrogen, on the farm, before 
buying commercial fertilizer. Nitrogen es- 
pecially is very expensive and may easily 
be secured on the farm, since it is found in 
clover, beans and similar crops and is abun- 
dant in barnyard manure and in muck beds. 
The liquid manure of cattle is richer than 
the solid portion and should be carefully 
saved. When manure is not immediately 
applied to the land it should be protected 
from the weather, since leaching quickly 
lessens its value. 





Clearing Fields of Stones. 


Vv. T. LUNDVALL, MAINE, 





In the first place, pick up all on top before 
plowing the field, and when breaking sod 
have a man with a pickax follow the plow 
ard pick up al] that are in sight. If a 
subsoil plow is used, it would be a good 
pian to.pick after that, too. Throw the 
stones in small piles and it will be easier 
to haul them off later. 

Our method has been to never plow down 
any stones if we could possibly find time 
to haul them off, and by taking one field 
at a time, cleaning that as much as pos- 
sible by picking before plowing and after 
harrowing, once or twice, the farm will 
scon be clear of all stones. The boulders 
we dispose of in various ways. One is to 
dig, out a hole at one side of them so deep 
that they will sink out of the way for the 
plow, throwing the dirt back over them 
again. Another is to twitch them out of 
their hole with the team and haul them 
away, burying them in the covered drains 
ot using them in stone walls. 

On our farm we have found that all 
bc ulders stand deepest on the southwest 
side and shallowest on the opposite side. 
We dig the soil away on the deepest side 
enough to get a chain on it and place the 
team facing the northeast, and out comes 
the rock when the team starts, unless the 
chain slips. One day last Nov, with the 
aid of one horse I took out and hauled away 
a boulder that must have weighed half a 
ton or more, but I used my brains more 
than my hands, and horse, for neither of 
us is unusually strong. 





| 
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SACKS 
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i Guaranteed 12 per cent. Protein, and 
3 per cent. Fat. 


For the production of milk and 
the proper maintenance of the ani- 
mal it is the recognized standard. 


To get right at the feeding problem send in your name for 


“ Modern Dairy F .”" We are sending it FREE, Sci- 
entific sivice ob feeding WEEE Scienox DePaRgTMENT, 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., 
1350 Monadnock Bldg, Chicago, Il, 
FPARM.- 


IRRIGATION ine 


By LuTE WILCOX. A handbook forjthe practical 
cation of water in the production of crops, 
farmers in all sections of the country. Contents: History 
of irrigation, advan of irrigation, relation of soiis to 
irrigation, treatment of alkali, water supply, canal con- 
struction, reservoirs and ponds, pipes for irrigation pur- 
poses, flumes and their structure, duty and measurement 
of water, methods of applying water, irrigation of field 
crops, irrigation of the garden, irrigation for the ore . 
the vineyard and small fruits, all about alfalfa, windmills 
and pumps, devices, appliances and contrivances, sub- 
irrigation and subsoiling, common law of irrigation. 
fusely ilustrated. Cloth, !2mo. Postpai $1.50 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CoO., 52 Lafayette P1l..New York. 
= ea a 
Ko complere Catalogue of Agricultural Hooxs, address 
ths ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New ¥Y or 

thicago. 
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Outlay in Cranberry Production. 


In connection with the preliminary work 
of the federal census relative to culture and 
production of cranberries, it is interesting 
to note the estimates of cost as made by 
an authority. At the nual meeting of the 
A CGA, held at Trenton the close of Jan, 
Sec’y Rider presented some figures on this 
subject. To arrive at the cost of placing a 
bushel of cranberries on the market, he di- 
vided the subject into three heads, harvest- 
ing, market and productive expenses. Under 
the first he placed picking, per bu 40c, super- 
vision 5c, carting fo storehouse ic, shrink- 
age between the packers’ bushel and the 
market bushel 5c, total 5ilc. Market ex- 
penses: Box or barrel 10c, sorting and pack- 
ing 7c, cartage to station 3c, freight 7c, city 
cartage 24%4c, commission (7% per cent) 10%6c, 
total 40c, or 91c for harvesting and market- 
ing expenses. 

For the third item, productive expenses, 
Mr Rider estimated on the basis of a 50- 
acre plantation representing a cost of $10,- 
000. Wages, taxes, insurance, etc, he places 
at $20. per acre, add interest on capital, 6 
per cent, $12, total per acre $32, or 64c per 
bu on estimated yield. This, added to the 
$1c, makes the total cost of producing a 
market bushel of cranberries $1.55. He es- 
timated the average rate of yield in N J 
50 bu per acre, in N E 60 bu, and adds that 
it is safe to assume the average grower in 
the west cannot produce a bushel of cran- 
berries more cheaply than the eastern 
grower. 

- ——e 


They Want Coarse Cereals—The feature 
of our export grain trade during the pres- 
ent crop year is the relatively heavy move- 
ment abroad of corn, oats and barley. Dur- 
ing the nine months since July 1 this has 
greatly exceeded the previous year, while 
western Europe continues to show some in- 
difference over our wheat and flour. The fol- 
lowing figures are official: 

EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 








March 9 mos ended Mar 
1900 1899 1900 1899 
Wheat, bu, 6,448,706 8,338,999 76,245,656 117,146,799 
total value, $4,416,968 $6,310,037 $54,799,447 $87, 483,086 
av value, 68.4c 75. 6c TL8e 4c 
Wheat flour, bbls, 1,475,728 1.625.605 13,439,402 
total value, 247,641 193,815 $48,897,651 
Corn, bu, 4,458,547 5,917,304 59,499,031 
total value, $5,994,175 $6,575, 436 $63,161,481 
av value, il.4e 43.8c 38.4¢ 
Corn meal, bbls, 74,452 473 719,987 
total value, $176,642 $124,779 tog 1,483, 
Oats, bu, 1,400,414 939,757 12,584,340 , 088 
total value, $440,4 $331,307 854,334 & 
Oatmeal, Ibs, 5,616,017 927 ,065 1,759,099 , 687, 
total value, $1235, $140,389 $1,216,190 $1,041,545 
ye, bu, 59,917 28 ,070 1,642,872 710,216 
total value, $37,654 $214,617 $999,256 $5,015,152 
Barley, bu, 941,652 95,011 20,218,478 1,808,026 
total’ value, $428,929 668 $9,584,828 $1,133,007 
Tot b’r’dstuffs, sc 868;270 $19,959,048 $190,146,322 $209, 128,082 





Distribution of ‘Provisions—Including 
cur exports of live cattle, total foreign 
trade in provisions for nine months of the 
fiscal year are nearly equal to last season’s 
splendid business. We are shipping abroad 
at the rate of about $16,000,000 monthly. Ex- 
ports of dressed beef are particularly 
heavy. Shipments of butter during March 
‘were small, cheese fairly good. 


EXPORTS OF BEEF AND PORK PRODUCT. 


March Nine mos ending Mar 
900 1899 1900 1899 
Butter, Ibs, 467,064 2,034,844 45,582,429 16,374,821 
total value, $96,138 $314,690 $2,654,592 $2,662, ats 
av value, 20.5¢ 15. 4c . be 16. 
“Cheese, Ibs, 1,222,967 897,324 25,181,687 25,595, $2 
total value, $207 462 $2,582,990 $2,204,857 
av_ value, 16. 9e 10.6¢ 10. 2c 6c 
_ Beef, fresh, Ibs, _ 24,982,621 25,530,105 246,653,419 196,931,592 


$2,152,031 
8.6c 
3.449.714 
339, 095 


total value, 

av value, 
Beef, cand, 

total value, 


$16,445,353 
& . 


Ibs, 








Beef, salted, lbs, 4.173.986 697, 35 
total value, $243,847 $217,951 1,977 6 
Tallow, Ibs, 8,400,557 6,576,960 62,964,154 5, 732/082 
Bacon, Ibs, 868,201 47,620,665 392,890,000 426,053.31 
Hams, Ibs, 11,987,202 20,338,921 134,657,147 165,333, 1 
Pork, Ibs, 13,656,491 16,133,672 106,605,026 124,744,320 
ard, lbs, 53,689,135 63,786.842 488.747.601 2,746, 
total value, $3,468.887 $3,835,816 $30,215.11 $31. 833. 443 
Oleo oil, Ibs, 13,495,147 13,172,038 100,923,447 99 26, 775 
total value, 1.799 $942,918 7,320, $6,254.307 
Oleomargarine, Ibs, po go 3.112.841 4. 285; 742 
total value, 1, 7,103 


$38. 951 3 -f $301,970 $38 
Aggregate val, $15,537,551 $16, 494 $144,978,231 $142, 144,176 





Our Pension Bill—<According to gov’t fig- 
ures, it cost each man, woman and child in 
the UV S $1.83 in ’99 to provide for the pen- 
sion bill. In °81 the per capita disburse- 
ments for pensions were 98c. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 
Debt. the Foundation of Trouble. 


—__— 


Debt makes everything a temptation. It 
lowers a man in self-respect, places him 
at the mercy of his tradesmen and servants. 
He cannot call himself his own master, and 
it is difficult for him to be truthful. He is 
subject to bias and influence, obedient, com- 
pliant, servile, not self-directing as a man 
of independent mind. He is not exempt 
from control by or reliance on others. When 
you go in debt you give to another power 
over your liberty. The order of Patrons of 
Husbandry, in its declaration of purposes, 
discourages all indebtedness, discounte- 
nances the credit system, the mortgage sys- 
tem and every thing wasteful. Extrava- 
gance for all tends to bankruptcy, ruin and 
misery. The grange also declares that 
“united by the strong and faithful tie of 
agriculture, we mutually resolve to labor 
for the good of our order, our country and 
mankind. To foster mutual understanding 
and co-operation. To sell together and buy 
together for our mutual protection and ad- 
vancement. To reduce our expenses by 
buying together and paying cash, securing 
our supplies at wholesale, which saves us 
from going in debt, which enables us to be 
free men and women.” 

The order of Patrons of Husbandry has 
done more the past 20 years in doing away 
with the credit system than all other means 
combined. The membership of the order in 
Ohio are falling into line more every year 
in the co-operative work of its trade ar- 





rangements. Realizing the advantages 
of combining orders and paying cash, 
enables Patrons to go into the 


market as jobbers, and is attracting the at- 
tention of manufacturers. As a result they 
solicit our custom instead of our soliciting 
of them. The combination of orders this 
year in several leading articles of farmers’ 
supplies certainly will attract attention. 
Grange contracts for twine this year will 
cover over 600 tons and of fertilizers some 
1000 tons, for which by paying cash we get 
prices less than jobbers can secure. All our 
farm machinery can be handled in the same 
way with equally close prices by combining 
orders and paying cash. 

The granges of each county combining 
their orders for any one article, as many 
counties ‘are doing, is on the right road, 
The order of Patrons of Husbandry is bring- 
ing the farmers to the front. Already the 
farmers’ federation of the Mississippi val- 
ley has been incorporated with an author- 
ized capital of $20,000,000, headquarters at 
Topeka, Kan. Farmers should be banded 
together in one common brotherhood. The 
object of this movement is to organize the 
agricultural class into a business company, 
to enable the farmer to work less hours, 
pay better wages and get more recreation 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 80,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


ere oo 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 

the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise ul- 

try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 

feastabies, & a or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
ell o 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

a, tS must be o  vecgined Friday to Cpapentoe anneetien 
in, Y Fol lowing veem. dvertisements 0: 

FARMS FoR ALE will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind wil 
be allowed under this head, thus making a cmall adv 2 
noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


ddress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Piace, New York. 








advertising is 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


D try commission. 
AU STIN & CO, fruit, 
Washington St, N 7. 


OULTRY, eggs, calves, apples. potatoes, 
prices. T. J. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DOGS. 


OGS for sale of all kinds; pigeons and hares; 6 cents 
for catalog. LANDIS, Box 14, Bowers Station, Pa. 
INE lot of Collie pups cheap. GLEN MARY FARM, 

Westchester, Pa. 


solicited. 526 


Correspondence 
eggs and poul- 


produce, calves, 





highest 








ey information in reference to the exposition, 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


HODS Island Red cockerels (sin be comb), healthy 
range pneet. and a. % stock right now, each, 
six for'$ $15, twelve for earling oon. fair colored or 
off colored, just right for egg farming, by the 100, 500 or 
1000 at t low ge Tee Eg gs from fair quality birds, $2 per 
15, $3_ pe om fom farm range stock, not selected 
for coke in 500 $20. Guaranteed not laid over threo 
“aya Cr i, Stpped on five days’ notice. June hatched Reds 
oe ough to make good winter layers. SAM- 
vEL "OUS MAN. West Mansfield, Mass. 
UFF Leghorns. Black Minorcas, Indian Games, White 
Wyandots, Barred Rocks, eggs and stock. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. FULTON’S POULTRY FARM, Stew- 
artstown, Pa. 
B&9s for hatching—turkeys, ducks, geese, guineas and 
all the leadin yarigtics of oultry ; descriptive cata- 
log free. PINE FARM, Box M, Jamesburg, N iJ. 
Buz 3 Plymouth fork. and Who Wyandots. ee k and 
e for sale. Prize winners at Boston and New York, 























Circular free. JAMES H. CORWITH, Water Mill, N Y, 
HITE Wyandots are unexcelled as layers and table 
fowls. Eggs from selected birds mated to Felch 

cockerels, $1.50 per 13, A. J. - POTTER, Stamford Ct. 
HITE Plymouth Rocks, premium stock, Barred P 

and S © Brown Leghorns, 26 


R, Nonpareil strain, 
eggs $1, 100 eggs $3. J. W. KILLEN, Felton, Del. 
45 500 chickens instead of 50. New system beats 
cubators;: safer, surer, easier. Particulars free, 
FRED “GRUNDY, Morrisonville, Ti. 
UFF Rocks, Buff Leghorns, Black Minorcas, Rose 
Comb White Leghorns, etc; eggs, $1.00. H. W. TRIM- 
MER, So Gibson, Pa. 
R? SE Comb hi Leghorns, premium stock, great ; lay- - 
ing strain, RBs. $1; hatch guaranteed. BE. INES, 
North Havtisnd 


OTTLED Anconas, 
circular free. J. 
Point, N Y¥. 
UY _ the best eggs, $1.2 
pean DAIRY AND POULTRY 

















15 cage, $1.50; 60, $5.00; 


“Gllustrated 
3U0MP ‘& ‘SON, "s 


Whitne 





25 per 13, 8 varieties; cata 
FARM, 


he 





ite GHBRED eggs for hatching. Catalog 
PIKE POULTRY FARM, Groton, Tompkins C« 


26 °F": $1.00: Single Comb and Rose Brown Lehorns, 
7 firsts state fair. Hi. DUNBAR, Hartland, Vt. 


1 ROOKSIDE FARM, Nelson, Pa, breeds 
Catalog sent free. 


breds; eggs, 90c for 15. 
EDWIN 


1 White Plymouth Rock eggs, $1. 
ENER, Carversville, Pa. 


LIVE STOCK. 


HE Mt Gretna National live stock and dairy show will 

be held with the lith annual meeting of the Mt 
Gretna agricultural, mechanical and industrial exposition, 
Aug 20th to 24th, at Mt Gretna Park, Pa. Present indi- 
eations are that they will offer the largest and most 
attractive premiums as well as having the most conven- 
ient and sppapprtate location, so there is no doubt that 
this will be the battle ground of the breeds as well as 
model dairies and dairy products for this season. Ex- 
tensive preparations are now in progress for the accom- 
modation for exhibitors and visitors. The National Live 
Stock Breeders’ and Exhibitors’ teen will hold 
their annual meeting in connection wit which will 
bring together the most practical and Sclentific bre pees. 
adaress 

A M. RUTTER, Cor Sec’y, Lebanon, Pa, and for the 
live stock dept, W. M. BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. 


NGORA GOATS—I will take orders for foundation 
stock of selected bucks and nannies at lowest prices. 
Write for pamphlet to G. A. cR Late Corresp 
Sec Am Mohair Growers’ Ass’n, Midland Park, N J. 
ERSEYS—Bulls and heifers; Mammoth Bronze turkey 
eggs; Barred Plymouth Rocks, cockerels and pullets; 
a from very choicest stock. VAN ALLEN, Coolbaughs, 
‘a. 
BOIS poultry, imported, Tamworths, $8. 0 
ters, Polands, Berkshires Wes $5.00, ener. 
THUR McCAIN, Delaware, 8 
OR SALE—Registered Shonio , cattle. standard trot- 
ting and saddle horses. R. E. DDARD, Burgin, Ky. 
MPORTED Clydesdale prod mare and young stallion 
for sale at a bargain. C. JOHNSON, Busti, : 4 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 








OTATOES-—Irish Cobbler, Pingree, Bovee, Gem of 

Aroostook, Commercial, Ohio, Uncle Sam, American 
Wonder, Country Gentleman, Early Harvest, Early For- 
tune, Early Michigan. Illustrated catalog describing over 
60 varieties free. Our motto, “‘Best_pure seed stock at 
lowest prices.” A. G. ALDRIDGE, Fishers, Y 

OTATOES—Do you want seed? Low Erotaints on Maule’s 


varieties, 
barrel or 


Commercial, 
we (oats, sample free). 
car; write this day bushels Rurals or Carmans, $2. 
8. 9. SMITH POTATO FARM, Box A, Manchester, N Y. 


OMETHING new—Beautify your gardens and conserva- 


Pingree, and list forty 


Queen, 
Don’t order a 





tories. Bring the tropics_to your own_home. Beauti- 
ful palms, fruits, flowers and seeds from Florida and the 
West Indies. Order to-day. Our selection, 25c postpaid. 


WEST INDIA CO, Tampa, Fla. 
VERY farmer and fruit grower should use our Rialto 
canner; operates on any cook stove; all fruits and 
vegetables canned for market or home use; 250 to 500 cans 
r day. Gamaiate outfit, $10. CUMBERLAND PACK- 
NG CO, Vineland, N J. 


GINSENG seed, 2 for $1.50. C. D. COMBS, Corinth, 











AGENTS WANTED. 


E pay $18 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce our poultry compound. Send stamp. 
JAVELLE MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WIN calf hide stuffed, eight legs. head on each end; 
oe curiosity. For sale by WM NICHOLS, New 
Hope, 
oo wire fence 
American institute fair. V. 
Fla. 
47 Correspondence School. BOX 90, Scranton, Pa. 


ed 








certificate 6 


builder, $2. Awarded 
Lake, 


SCMELZ, Sylvan 








“Several Buyers Already.” 


March 10, 1900. ‘‘Your valuable paper has 


breught us several buyers already this sea- 
” Krekler’s 
Oo. 


son for good jacks and horses. 
Farm, West Elkton, Preble Co, 











for himself and family. The monarch of 
the 20th century will be the American farm- 
er. The destinies of the world will be de- 
cided by his brain and brawn. He will 
possess the ability to feed the world and 
charge a good price for meal tickets, en- 
tirely abolishing the credit system.—[R. L, 
Holman, Clark Co, O. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

One of Pennsylvania’s Best Pomonas. 
Erie Co Pomona met at Union City and 
discussed What is the greatest opposition 
the grange has to contend with? Apathy 
of farmers to their own interests was con- 
sidered the main reason. What can we as 
grangers do to further the passage of the 
Grout bill? was earnestly discussed. D. C. 
Kennedy installed officers as follows: Mas- 
ter, R. Boyd Arters of Mill Village; lecturer, 
Mrs Wilson Marsh of Waterford; secre- 
tary, May McLean of Union City. The sec- 
ond day, What can the grange do to im- 
prove our school system in the rural dis- 
tricts? was discussed by several, some 
thinking teachers should be paid more, pa- 
rents and directors should encourage and 
uphold teachers, and voters should be more 
eareful in their selection of directors, not 
have so many and pay them something for 
their time. At the ladies’ hour, when lady 
members presided, Which would be of the 
most benefit to the people in general, wo- 
man suffrage or prohibiting the liquor 
traffic? was considered. Secretary E. E. 
Kennedy of the Patrons’ relief ass’n re- 
perted as to its condition, and G. D. Heath 
for the Patrons’ fire ins ass’n. Next meet- 
ing will be with Summit grange in June. 


NEW YORK. 

Copenhagen held its seventh meeting and 
sugar feast April 14. Final degrees were 
conferred on a class of 18 candidates, mak- 
ing a total membership of 225. A bountiful 
supply of new sugar was served to all pres- 
ent. Secretary Frank Lampher of Den- 
mark grange was present and extended an 
invitation to meet with them at a sugar 
feast. Next meeting, April 28; topics, What 
are some of the best ways to clear our farms 
of weeds? What constitutes a good house- 
keeper? 


OHIO. 


Columbian of Richland Co had a big at- 
tendance at last meeting. Our history by 
Lecturer Grace Graham and Advancement 
of country schools were well worth hear- 
ing. March 31, Experience with different 
powers for pumping water, Music in the 
home, and The mother as a teacher, were 
the papers discussed. April 14, two excel- 
lent and instructive papers on Home dec- 
orations and The grange not adverse to the 
church, by two of the most influential mem- 
bers. Woman’s work has been wisely up- 
held and our sisters have nobly responded 
to the call until it has become an enlarged 
home, and whilethey are learning the much- 
needed lessons they are spreading a refining 
influence and awakening to them the won- 
derful mission as the mothers of humanity. 
Brother and Sister Patrons, turn out and 
help make these meetings of permanent 
value. We all desire to improve. We want 
to break the fetters that would keep us 
from rising to a higher and better condi- 
tion, and instead of continually looking up 
to where we hope to be, let us occasionally 
glance downward at the depth from which 
we have risen and extend our sympathies 
and a helping hand to all who may be 
struggling there. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 








7. 
For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
Fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 





There Are Now more than 1000 agents in 


all parts of this country selling the Albany 
Wonder spray pump. This wonderful spray- 
er has won its way to the very front of 
all spray pumps. Agents claim, it sells 
on sight and as the company allow liberal 
commissions, agents are making $2, $3 and 
even $5 a day selling them. One agent sold 
over 1000 pumps in one county last season 
and made over $600. Retail price is only 
$1, which places the pump within’ the 
reach of every farmer, gardener and fruit 
grower. Our readers will do well to write 
to C. E. Morrison, secretary, Box 140, Al- 
bany, N Y, for circulars and full infor- 
mation. 








GRANGE--TOBACCO 
Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Preparation of Soil for Tobacco. 

The old method of breaking deep in the 
fall and re-breaking in spring no longer has 
many supporters. The best results I ever 
had was from a heavy crop of medium red 
clover turned under when in full bloom and 
the crop set 10 days afterward; but this 
was in a wet season. April breaking at a 
moderate depth is preferred by most Ohio 
planters. Unless manure is well rotted, it 
is best to plow it under; if well rotted, 
spread it on top and harrow in. 

The disk or cutaway harrow is the best 
implement for fitting the soil. Cut both 
ways and follow with spike harrow, plank 
drag and roller, using spike or spring-tooth 
harrow just before making hills. We mark 
with three-row marker, then furrow with 
single shovel with a narrow blade, which 
runs as deep as the land was plowed. The 
hills are made in this furrow. Transplant- 
ing machines are coming into favor and 
where these are used the preparation must 
be more thorough than for hand setting. 
It is a matter of fact that machine-set to- 
bacco starts quicker, grows faster and is 
less trouble to cultivate than a hand-set 
crop and where any considerable amount 
of tobacco is grown the machine is a neces- 
my —te. 2B. Lyon, Brown Co, O. 





THE HeAvVY LEAF MARKET shows no im- 
provement with prices ayeraging very low. 
No doubt the large quantity of low grades 
offered has had much to do with keeping 
prices down. For two weeks ago, of the 255 
hhds of old leaf sold, only 60 hhds brought 
over $10 and of the 928 hhds new, 131 brought 
better than 10. Last week was warm, air 
heavy and damp, making tobacco soft and 
in uncertain keeping order. Less than 500 
hhds were received at Cincinnati. The 388 
hhds old offered averaged 9.18 per 100 Ibs, of 
which 48 sold under 8, 338 at 8 to 15, and two 
at 15.50. The 655 hhds new averaged 7.09, 
only 74 selling for better than 10. Such 
low prices result in considerable quan- 
tities being sold by growers on 
their farms to traveling or local buy- 
ers. There is more satisfaction in knowing 
just what a crop is to bring than to trust to 
the uncertainties of the auction breaks 
where competition is practically eliminated 
and the only object of the trust’s represen- 
tatives is to beat down prices to the lowest 
average. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The bi-monthly meeting 
of the Lancaster Co tobacco growers’ socie- 
ty was held at Lancaster, April 16. Does 
tobacco growing impoverish the soil? was 
discussed by several, some thinking it did, 
but most of the members did not. Heavy 
fertilizing was advised by all. What dam- 
age is done by the excess of moisture, was 
also considered, 

On1o—The plants in some Brown Co to- 
bacco beds were destroyed by the severe 
frost of April 9, the temperature reaching 
22 degrees. Very dry weather is reported 
to have killed out other beds in a few cases. 
Dry weather has stopped all movement of 
tobacco in growers’ hands and in ware- 
houses that have no steam apparatus. Dry- 
ness was dispelled April 11 by a warm rain. 

At the second inscription sale of Suma- 
tra leaf.at Amsterdam, 4500. bales were 
bought for the American market and at fig- 
ures that were sky high. 

English agricultural authorities are ex- 
perimenting with tobacco growing in Ire- 
land 
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EARS OF CORN 


can’t hear the Farmers’ loud praises of Page Fence. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


ORNATE FENCE 


For Yards and Lawns. Sube 
stantial, Durable and Cheap. 
Special 
For Churehes and Cemeteries. 
@ Designs. Catalogue Free, 
COILED SPRING FENCE 
Box B. Winchester, Indiana. 


M. M. S. POULTRY 
Half cost of a 
ge > few Best Hee. Fat 


ty Yard, 
Comune 














ena am Ry 
KANSAS STEEL & WIRE WORKS. Kansas City. Mo. 
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TIMELY 


URAL BOOK 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of 
the Advertised Price. 


aoa Spraying. Wee d, Cla 
Draining tor Profit and Health, 
farm Book, New American. Allen + 
farm Gardening and Seed Growing. Brill, Francis 
Rees OF DORE MN i ence cdigichccpdbnctbocsedis 
forest Planting. Jarchow, ty 
Forestry, Practical. Full 
Forage Crops. Shaw Thom 
Fungi and Fungicides. 
Cloth, La ine snenss0000s4sedsenistsuecisuned 
easure. New and ee Edi- 
oe tion. Henderson, ane 
ardening for Young an Ha Joseph.. 1. 
Yee rang and Farm Notes. ‘Market ndreth.. 1. 
Garden, Money in the. Quint 
Garden, Play and Profit in My 
Ginseng. Kains, Maurice ‘so oo 
Hop, The. 
Insects and Insecticides. 
inne: injurious, 0 
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we OP ERR RIT 1. 
Land Messurer 4 or Farmers, Pedde . 
Mushrooms, How to Grow ‘Them. {os o Be 
Manures, ‘‘aiks On. Revised Edition. o id 
Onions, How to Raise Them............. débeocceoe 
Plant ite: on the Farm. Masters 1 


vRskesuskyszs 





. NS. 


FRUITS, FLOWERS, ETC. 


Apple Culture, Field Notes on. Baile 
bs and Tuberous mootes A. % x. en, C. L. 


~ 


Cranberries ape Cod. q James. ae 
Cranberry Cults. WERNER. cccwvsecondomsnnedtastacd L 
Floriculture, Practical. Henderson, Peter....... Ry 
Fruit Culturist Amerson. GMMEBcccccoesesiess 2. 
Fruit Garden, ‘he. arry,, POOLE I TE 1. 
Grape Culturist. Fuller Sh, Mbedachatorguaiivabise L 


Grape Grower’s Guide. Chorlton.................+ 
Grape Growing and Wine Making, American. 





PEEIRENE, TE QUOGNGs. «ic dccuscindinpsssepstocs 1 
Horticulture, Annals of. Baey, i | 
Nut Culturist, The. Ful aller, Andrew §... Sy * 
Peach Culture. Revised edition. Fulton i 
rer Culture for Profit. New and revised edi- 

ion. ID 5 n.05606.os bpeserapedzestneesadiadekeses 
Pruning ook. The. 


Baile: 
age Culture. my V 
ose, On the. Parsons........... 
Small Fruit Gulturist.. Fuller, 
Strawberry Culturist. bie Fuller, 
Vineyard at Lakeview, My........cccccccccccscccscce 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 


Beautifying Country Homes. 
Landscape Gardening. Waugh, F. A........ ae 
Ornamental Gardening for Arnevicabe. Long.... 1. 


CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. 


A BC in Cheese M king, Monrad, J. H 
Breeds, The Study — haw, Thomas. 
Cattle, American. Revised edition. Allen, 4 
Cattle Doctor, American. 12mo. Dadd, Prof.... 
Dairyman’s Manual. "Stewart, gentry voRspooesiese 
Dairy Calf, The, Hard L. 

Diseases of Swine. McIntosh, , Sree 
Horse Book, American eferinen:” Dadd, Geo. H. 
Key to Profitable Stock Raising. Myrick, Sis Herbert 
— te Guenon’s Treat: Hand, 

omas 





BRSSsZ2 Susy nzeewssan 
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Pig, Harris on the. Harris, Joseph...............- 
Shepherd’s Manual. Enlarged ‘edition. Stewart.. 
Swine Husbandry; revised edition. Coburn...... e 


DOGS, ETC. 
Bird Fancier, American. Browne and Walker.. .530 


ane _ SR. rer, 
SsSss RSsRxsssss 


Dogs of Great Britain, America and Other 
Countries. ae from Stonehenge and 
GENCY. SEAMMARE WHERORS . oiiniscccsccsascopecetivces’s 1.50 

HORSES, RIDING, ETC. 

sy A Chart of the Age of Domestic, - Liau- = 

Bridle Bits, The. Lllustrated. Battersby, Col.... 1.00 

Diseases of Horses and Cattle. McIntosh, Dr.... 1.75 

Handbook of the Turf. Boardman, Samuel L... 1.00 

Horse Keepers, Hints to. Herbert, H. W....... 1.50 

Horse, The, How to Buy and Sell.” Howden, P. 1.00 

Horse, The. Youatt and Spooner. ae hdnbeostablese xe 1.00 

Horse Doctor, Modern. Dadd, | OR Ie 1.00 


Horse, Percheron. 
DuHays, C. 
Horse Shoer, 
Horse Breeding. 
Saddle Horse, 
or Training 


POULTRY, PIGEONS AND BEES 
Bee Culture, A B C of. pos. ye rer per 


L 
Bee-Keeping azmgine’. Mysteries of. Qui L 
Egg Farm, Revised fH , 3, eae 





dard, H, AY 20Gb egdesds eueaeradipaes ox paseneentcicebey 1 
Turkeys, How to Grow Them. Myrick, -Herbert., 1. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Bookkeeping for Farmers. Atkeson, Clark........ -B 
Co-operate, How to. Myrick, Herbert............ 1.00 
End of the World. Eggleston. ; Pevthugebsseadarekabig 1.50 
Hoosier Schoolmaster. Eggleston................. 1.9 


Hoosier Schocmnaster, Library Edition. Eggleston 1.50 
Mortgage Lifte 5 
pastor? tf of Metro olisville. ‘ 1.50 
ethods in ucation. Tadd, J. Liberty.. 3.00 
Secrets of Health. Platt, 8S. H 1.50 
And a host of others on all topics pertaining to in- 
door and outdoor life. 


Our Illustrated 8vo Cat- 
Catalogue Free to All, pre P pm containing de- 
scriptions of three hundred atuadl le Books on Agri- 

culture, Horticulture, ‘Arebi tecture, Sports, 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Etc., will be sent free to any- 
one asking for it. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IL 
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New York School of Horticulture. 


The details of the establishment of a hor- 
ticultura] training school, of which an- 
nouncement was made in American Agri- 
culturist Feb 24, are being rapidly perfected 
and it is expected to open the fall term 
about Sept 15. A change has been made 
in the location as previously announced. 
The definite location is to be at Briarcliff 
Manor, only a short distance from Chappa- 
qua. The work will be eminently practical 
and will take up horticulture and its allied 
branches. The school has been located on 
a portion of the Briarcliff farms owned by 
Walter W. Law, who has given the use of 
a tract of about 75 acres for the school, The 
land is very, fertile and well adapted to 
horticultural operations. Work will soon be 
started on a large building for dormitories 
and class room work, also greenhouses, 
poultry houses and other necessary build- 
ings. A small peach orchard and straw- 
berry bed will be set this spring and prep- 
arations made during the summer for set- 
ting large orchards and small fruit planta- 
tions for instruction and study. 

The instruction is to be strictly of a prac- 
tical nature and will include fruit growing 
in all its branches, both outdoor and under 
glass, including tillage, the use of tools, 
planting, pruning, spraying, harvesting, 
marketing and all other operations, as well 
as the study of the different varieties and 
kinds of fruit. In addition to fruit culture 
under glass, much attention will be given 
to growing different kinds of vegetables and 
flowers and a special feature will be made 
of greenhouse work. Outdoor vegetable gar- 
dening, nursery work and landscape gar- 
dening will be included. Ample poultry 
yards and an apiary will be established. 
The work in dairying will be conducted at 
the Briarcliff farms dairy, where there is 
one of the best equipped dairy houses in 
the world. 

In connection with the practical training, 
there will be enough classroom work to ex- 
plain the reasons for and underlying prin- 
ciples of the methods pursued. The scien- 
tific work will take up the principles of 
fruit growing, plant breeding, plant growth, 
insect life, agricultural chemistry, land- 
scape gardening and dairying. There will 
be a special course of lectures on agricul- 
tural economics. 

The location of the school is 28 miles from 
New York on the N Y and Putnam railroad. 
It can also be reached from the Harlem 
road at Pleasantville and the N Y Central 
at Tarrytown or Scarboro. Briarcliff farms, 
the home of Mr Law, comprige about 5000 
acres lying almost in a solid body. Upon 
the farms are about 850 head of dairy cattle, 
4000 fowls, 500 pigs and one of the largest 
carnation houses in the world. A very 
high quality of products is raised which 
find a market at high prices in New York 
and adjoining towns. 

The school supplies a much-needed con- 

necting link between the agricultural col- 
lege and farmers and others who cannot 
well spend the time and money required 
for a full year’s course of study in ag- 
riculture. .The function of the agricultural 
college is to prepare teachers and special- 
ists for scientific work, but the object of 
this school will. be to fit young men and 
women to become competent farmers and 
gardeners or managers for others or their 
own farms. The course will cover two 
years, but a single year’s tuition will qual- 
ify an intelligent student to make a farm 
profitable. Both men and women will be 
received as students, it having been shown 
by experience in England that there is a 
large field open for women in agricultural 
industry and gardening. 
- For full particulars about the school 
address George T. Powell, director, Briar- 
cliff Manor, N Y, or R. Fulton Cutting, 
treasurer, 32 Nassau street, New York 


A Live Pennsylvania Fair Association. 
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The Mt Gretna agricultural, mechanical 
and industrial exposition is one of the live, 
wide-awake fair organizations of Pennsyl- 
vania. Its annual agricultural fair and live 
stock exhibit’ at Mt Gretna, Lebanon Co, 
is always an event of importance. This 
year it will be held Aug 20-24 and in con- 
nection therewith will be held the annual 
meeting of the National live stock breed- 
ers and exhibitors’ ass’n and the first na- 
tional live stock and dairy show. This will 
be ‘the lith annual fair of the Mt Gretna 
exposition and the present elaborate plans 
‘ 3 


promise to make it the most successful. 
The- premium list has been increased and 
new and better accommodations will be 
provided. Special inducements will be held 
out to dairy exhibitors. 

The exhibition managers have been long 
prominently identified with the _ state’s 
agricultural interests. The portraits of 
some of them appear on Page 531 of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. The president, Jacob 
H. Redsecker, is a prominent druggist of 
Lebanon. He is connected with several his- 
torical societies, was one of the organizers 
and is a director of the Pennsylvania Chau- 
tauqua and is well known in Sunday school 
work. A. Gundy, first vice-president, 
has been connected with the Mt Gretna ex- 
position almost since its organization. In 
1878 he organized the Buffalo valley fire 
insurance company and has been its secre- 
tary ever since. He is one of Lewisburg’s 
successful farmers, making a specialty of 
dairying. W. T. Garrison, second vice- 
president, is well known as the president of 
the Columbia wagon company which 
he organized 11 years ago. Dr Sam- 
uel P. Heilman has_ served as_ sec- 
retary of the exposition since < * 
He is prominent in medical circles, is sec- 
retary of the Heilman Dale creamery ass’n, 
has been botanist to the Lebanon Co agri- 
cultural and horticultural society since °95, 
and is secretary of the society, has twice 
been a delegate to the Se 
congress, has frequently contributed papers 
on agricultural subjects to the state board 
of ‘agriculture, and is identified with many 
other societies. The corresponding secre- 
tary is Ira M. Rutter, editor and manager 
of the Evening Report of Lebanon. Mr 
Rutter for a number of years has been very 
successful as manager of the Mt Gretna 
exhibition dep’t. W. M. Benninger, super- 
intendent of live stock and member of the 
executive committee, is well known to read- 
ers of American Agriculturist. He is an 
expert cattle judge, a well-known breeder of 
Holsteins and a prominent granger. Of the 
other members of the executive commit- 
tee whose portraits appear, Hon Jeremiah 
Roth of Allentown is president of the na- 
tional live stock breeders and exhibitors’ 
ass’n, and the Lehigh Co agricultural soci- 
ety, and is an extensive breeder of Jersey 
cattle. George Fox. of York has been en- 
gaged in the fertilizer business for 16 years 
and is vice-president of the Traveling Men’s 
club; Prof J. T. Ailman is secretary of the 
Pennsylvania state grange. The other mem- 
bers of the committee are A. D. Smith, 
chairman; B. D. Coleman, H. C. Snavely, 
Hon J. A. Stahle, C. Shenk, Calvin Cooper, 
E. P.. Mead, E. C. Crain, D. P. Forney, D. 
H. G. Kuser and D. M. Ornwake. 


NEW YORK. 


Augusta, Oneida Co, April 23—D. G. Met- 
calf is one of the successful farmers of this 
place. He makes a specialty of dairying, 
having a herd of Jerseys, eight cows, four 
two-year-olds and two yearlings. His but- 
ter goes direct to private families in Utica 
at 25c per lb for fall and winter and 23c for 
spring and summer. Mr Metcalf supplies 18 
families the year through. He made 3000 
lbs of butter last year. Spring has opened 
and work is rushing. The winter was open. 


Nassau, Rensselaer Co, April 23—April 


has been mostly fair, but with a great deal 
of cold, raw north wind, and the season 
is backward. Ground has been too cold and 
wet for much plowing to be done. Hired 
help is scarce and wages are.somewhat ad- 
vanced. New milch cows are bringing from 
$30 to 45. Pigs are scarce and selling at 
2 four weeks old. Butter is 20 to 25c per Ib, 
eggs 12 to 14c per doz. The date of the 
Rensselaer Co fair to be held at Nassau is 
set for Sept 11-14, 

Stafford, Genesee Co, April 24—Many 
wheat fields are looking poorly. There is a 
fair prospect for a fruit crop and many 
farmers are getting outfits for spraying. 
Hay still commands a good price and is 
quite scarce at $10 to 12 per ton. Horses 
are in demand at 75 to 100. At the recent 
horse sale at the Page stables in Bethany 
good animals brought 100 to 150. Farm help 
somewhat scarce; 18 to 24 per month being 
paid by farmers. From the fact that very 
high prices were paid for cabbage _ this 
spring, it is conceded that a large acre- 
age will be set the coming summer. The 
sugar season is now over; although there 
has been much freezing and thawing, there 
has been a poor flow of sap, and much of 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


that not of the required sweetness to pro- 
duce a yield of sugar. The high price of 
hemlock lumber has prompted: farmers to 
draw many logs to the mill. Little plowing 
has as yet been done. 

Catharine, Schuyler Co, April 24—Some 
fence building and road work being done. 
Scarcely any seeding done yet. Wheat not 
looking well and new seeding very poor, in 
fact, nearly all winter killed. Many farms 
have changed hands in this section, some 
being sold to settle estates and others on 
mortgage foreclosure. Hay pressing nearly 
finished. Price $12 per ton for first quality, 
Some are pressing to make room and not 
selling; will wait to see the prospect 
of new hay. The raisers of early lambs are 
shearing sheep regardless of the cool 
weather. N. F. DeWitt, a prominent young 
farmer, has ordered a sheep shearing ma- 
chine, which is something new in this sec<« 
tion. 

South Salem, Westchester Co, April 24— 
Richard Gillott was the first in town to so * 
oats. Rye has wintered well and looks fine. 
Very little wheat sown here, but what there 
is looks very nice. There are still many old 
potatoes for sale, and the price is low. 
Apples mostly sold and brir~ a good round 
price, $3 to 4 per bbl. Eggs are in ger at 
abundance and consequently very low. Mrs 
Jonah S. Benedict has built a large and 
commodious barn on her farm. Mr Van 
Norden will sow quite a large acreage of 
Hungarian, and drill a lot of corn fo. 
ing. Everything is done in the most thor- 
ough manner and by most improved meth- 
ods. Pigs do not seem to be doing well this 
spring; there are some large, nix ers, 
but many have lost all their pigs, and oth- 
ers parts of their litters. Mr Van Norden 
has a fine registered Berkshire boar nearly 
two years old recently purchased from the 
celebrated Hood farm at Lowell, Mass. 
Farmers are keeping more stock and mak- 
ing manure, and spending less money for 
commercial fertilizers. 

Chautauqua, Chautauqua Co, April 
Roads are drying up fast. The sugar sea- 
son has not been very good this year, but 
what sugar has been made has brought ‘a 
good price. Hay is selling for $7 and 8 be- 
fore it is pressed. Butter is 20c per lb, po- 
tatoes 40 to 50c per bu, pork 4% to 5c per lb 
l w, 6c d w. 

Coventry, Chenango Co, April 23—Spring 
backward. Farm work hardly begun, This 
is not a wheat growing section, but the 
few pieces sown look bad. The creamery 
opened here April 16. Many are fattening 
calves for market. Maple sugar 10c per Ib. 

Union Vale, Dutchess Co, April 23—More 
farms sold in this town this spring than 
for several years past. Prices for good 
farms $20 to 30 per acre. Farm help scarce. 
More stock will be raised and less land cul- 
tivated. Elmer Duncan was the first in 
town to have his garden planted. 


LeRoy, Genesee Co, April 24—Grass and 
wheat growing fast. Prospect for fruit is 
good. Stock looking well. Fodder will be 
about all used up. Hay is selling from $10 
to 12 per ton. A few farms have changed 
hands at from 45 to 50 per acre. One farm 
of 55 acres was sold to a city lady for 7500. 


Clinton, Oneida Co, April 23.—The out- 
look for fruit in central N Y is promising. 
Plums, cherries and small fruits will bloom 
full. Apples, except Spys and Baldwins and 
some early apples, are not well set with 
buds. Pears are sparsely budded. Berries 
have come through the winter in good 


23— 


shape. A great deal of interest is mani- 
fested in destroying eggs of the forest 
worm. Without strenuous efforts to com- 


bat tt this worm will overwhelm the whole 
of central New York. Towns are buying 
spraying outfits, and schools are offered 
bounties for destroying the eggs. 


Avoca, Steuben Co, April 23—Farmers 


busy getting wood. Owing to the anticipa- 
tion of-a rush of work, many sugar bushes 
have not been tapped this spring. Local 
market for sugar is very high. Wages $16 
to 20 per month. 

Lowville, Lewis Co, April 24—This is a 
beautiful village of about 3300 inhabitants. 
It is situated on one side of the Black river 
valley. The large farm of Mr More, the 
Folly farm, is west of the village as is also 
the farm of S. B. Richardson. Mr Murphy, 
who bought the E. Z. Elmer farm some 


-time since, has stocked it and is making 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


a model farm of it. The High Mark cheese 
factory, owned and’ operated by Will Fitch, 
has not closed for two years. The milk 
station receives about 15,000 Ibs of milk 
daily. Farm help is quite scarce. Milch 
cows are scarce and high, $30 to 50 each. 
Potatoes bring from 35 to 40c per bu. Many 
logs have been drawn to Haberer’s furni- 
ture factory. Hay is getting scarce and 
high. 

Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, April 23—Rye 
is not looking well. Hay will be fed 
up very close. Some farmers’ are 
buying and a good deal of grain 
is being fed. Alvin T. Hoag and Ellery 
Norton will each build a silo. About an 
average acreage will be planted this sea- 
son. Eggs have dropped to 13c per doz, 
butter 25c per Ib, veal calves 5 to 5%c 1 w. 


Fort Ann, Washington Co, April 23— 
Roads in poor condition. E. L. Acome 
and Lyman Mason are doing a good 
business selling syrup at Glens Falls. The 
later has between 500 and 600 trees tapped. 
Mr Acome has put in a separator and ships 
his cream to Troy. Help high, $18 to 22 per 
month. Good prices realized for produce. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, April 23—Notwith- 


standing the cold weather this spring work 
is generally well along. Potatoes are about 
planted with an unusually large acreage. 
The planter is being very generally used. 
Many old potatoes in first hands and mov- 
ing slowly at 50c per bu. Asparagus fields 
are beginning to receive attention. The 
ground is ready for plowing and ridging. 
Quite an acreage is being set this spring 
to increase the acreage and in some cases 
to replace old played-out beds which will 
be plowed up. Wheat is looking very fine, 
as is also grass sown with it. A small 
acreage of oats will be sown, corn seeming 
to yield so much more feed that the farmers 
are getting to drop oats and plant the 
ground to corn. Much repairing and build- 
ing are going on. But little or no change in 
real estate during the winter. Land to rent 
is mostly taken up. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Newtown, Mercer Co, April 23—Most all 
the oats are in and farmers are busy plow- 
ing for corn. Many potatoes are being plant- 
ed in this section. Fodder for cows is get- 
ting very short and many will have to feed 
hay. Grass is starting very ‘slowly this 
spring. Hay $17 per ton, calves 6%4c per Ib, 
butter 25c, potatoes 60c per bu. 


Burlington, Burlington Co, April 23—The 
peach crop promises a large yield here this 
year. Trees are very full of buds. Kieffer 
pears will bloom full and everything prom- 
ises the largest crop on record. This means 
small prices: for fruit. Two acres on an 
average will fill a car with first grade fruit. 
Winter grain is looking better; also grass. 
Strawberries are coming forward and 
promise average yield. The apple crop will 
be small here this year. Farmers are plant- 
ing late potatoes in large quantities. Some 
are going to put in a field or two with broom 
corn. Early peas are up high enough to 
eultivate. Some are planting late corn. 
Weather all that could be asked for. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Union, Erie Co, April 23—Produce of all 
kinds in good demand. Cheese 12c per Ib, 
butter 18c, potatdes 40c per bu. Wheat is 
not doing very well, because of freezing and 
thawing with no snow. Cows are high; 
many farmers have paid $40 and occasion- 
ally as high as 50. More grain fed than for- 
merly. 

Newcastle, Lawrence Co, April 23—There 
is a great dearth of farm help in this coun- 
ty, because the young men leave the farms 
to work in the tin mills at Newcastle, the 
county seat. Young men looking for work 
will be certain to find it on the farms. 

Hartstown, Crawford Co, April 28—The 
season is very backward. But ‘little plow- 
ing done. At best, farmers will be late with 
crops. In some places ground is still/too 
wet to plow. Wheat looks like almost an 
entire failure. The potato acreage will 
probably be larger than last year. The ma- 











ple sugar season was poor, though quality 
was fairly good. Grass fields are in bad 


condition owing to severe freezing with 
bare ground. Peach-buds were mostly killed 
on March 19,. There seems to be promise of 
a fine crop of apples. There is good de- 
mand for heavy horses at fair prices. Good 
cows bring $40 to 60; butter 16c, eggs llc, 
oats 35c, corn 25c, hay 8 to 10. 

Union City, Erie Co, April 23—Farmers 
have most of the manure in the fields ready 
for spring crops. Many did their plowing 
last fall. Winter wheat is not looking as 
well as usual. Newly seeded froze out in 
many places and will have to be reseeded 
this spring. The average price paid by the 
Union City creamery and cheese factory for 
the month of March was $1.10 per 100 lbs of 
milk. The amount of milk received was 
about 5000 lbs a day. This is the best March 
record the creamery has ever made. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Moorefield, Hardy Co, April 23—Many 
wide-awake enterprising farmers are drain- 
ing the swampy and unsightly marshes and 
making them the most fertile parts of the 
farms. Land here is well adapted to clover 
and there is no trouble in getting a good 
stand. G. T. Leatherman has very good 
success with clover. He never sows until 
all danger from frost is past, usually put- 
ting in his seed from April 10 to 30. He 
follows with a smoothing harrow and al- 
ways has a crop of clover. Corn ground 
is fine and mellow, having been broken 
early. This section is well supplied with 
local telephones owned and controlled by 
farmers. Farmers appear to have new 
interest in their work this spring and the 
outlook is hopeful. 


VIRGINIA. 


Dickinson Co—April has been very favor- 
able for farm work, which seems to. be 
pushed with a vigor seldom seen here. Much 
new land is being cleared up and fences 
repaired. Some corn has been planted. 
‘Winter wheat is looking fairly well, con- 
sidering the unfavorable winter. Corn and 
feed unusually scarce. 


OHIO. 


Van Wert Co—It is now late enough in 
the season to fairly determine the prospect 
for. wheat. On clay ground it is entirely 
dead .and not more than half a crop on 
black ground. Much ground is being sowed 
to barley and oats. Clover and timothy 
were also injured, to what extent, too ear- 
ly to say. The high price of hogs is clean- 
ing the county of them, and it is pretty 
much the same way with cattle. Farmers 
are slow to take up the breeding of horses. 
No disease among stock. 

Hunting About Killed—The legislature, 
which has now’ adjourned, just about killed 
hunting in Ohio.. The Gear law makes an 
epen season for all game from Nov 10 to 
Dec 1, and game wardens are made state 
officers. The Arthur law requires hunters 
to get the written consent of property own- 
ers before going on the premises and also 
protects song birds. The skunk bill failed 
to pass. As woodcock, jacksnipe and duck 
are not found in quantities in Nov, ‘hunting 
is practically killed in the state. 














The Milk Situation. 


No N Y Dictation for These Farmers. 

The milk station at this place is closed 
and has been since March 20. It had been 
under the control of the Mutual Milk and 
Cream Co of N Y city, which became in- 
censed at the efforts put forth at this place 
toward organizing the farmers to enable all 
to get the same price for their product and 
if possible a remunerative price, and to 
work in harmony with the FS MPA. This 
organization many seem to think has been 
altogether too tardy in getting down to bus- 
iness. Clinton, Deansboro, Oriskany Falls, 
Solsville and Bouckville entered into a 
compact to stand by each other and if nec- 
essary to withhold their milk from the ship- 
ping station if such action was deemed nec- 
essary.. The N Y parties taking the milk 
at the four last named stations objected to 
having to deal with anything but the indi- 
vidual farmer, and in consequence a con- 
tract was sent to Oriskany Falls, Bouck- 
ville and Solsville (not: Deansboro, for they 
had means of making up their milk), to the 
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effect that 12 signers were necessary to hold 
the station open, price to be paid not less 
than last year, and the term of same was 
to be one year. To-day these stations have 


constructed buildings and ordered equip- . 


ment and w‘ be in condition hereafter to 
make up their own product. A very few 
cans of milk are sent from Deansboro and 
Solsville by the “kickers,” who may be 
ba:red ott of the benefits that may come 
later to the faithful. It is understood that 
this state of affairs prevails all along the 
Ont & W R-R. No objection had been 
raised with the price of 24c p qt in March. 
It was merely the organizing that the N Y¥ 
parties olJected to. We made a living out 
of farming before they ever took our milk 
and still think we are able to exist without 
them. We are all in shape by May 1 to take 
up our product or to sell the whole milk as 
We see fit, and will add that negotiations 
are partly under way to dispose of milk.— 
[D. S. Davies, Oneida Co, N Y. 


Members of the F S M P A are standing 
as firm as ever and will continue to do so 
until we win. They were all in favor of the 
work done at the Binghamton meeting in 
March. We are in shape to hold our milk 
at any time set by the committee. It seems 
to be the feeling of all members of the 
ass’n all along the line to stay together and 
we win at last.—[Dimock (Susquehanna Co, 
Pa) Shipper. 

The Milk Market. 
At New York, receipts showed something 


of a falling off, trade without new develop- 
ment. The exchange price remains at 24%c 
p qt from April 1, not 2\4c, as printed last 
week. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40- 
at cans and boxes for the week ended April 
21 were as follows: 





Fluid Cond’ns’d 

milk Cream milk 

Del, Lack & W... . 20,890a 510 — 
Erie Se co ccce 20;000 1,076 426 
N Y Central. wcee See 185 415 
ENNIS fantas ob ed Acs sree 18,951 1,474 a 
fWest Shore............ 10,522 725 289 
Susquehanna ......... 14,560 210 oa 
Wore .sss<c0<ss.s.s S15 — 
New HIAvemns s...% 6.6568 7,509 10 — 
DS f. Cas hk 32 bea 1,760 105 — 
Other sources... - 16,200 475 — 
Total 2 age ee a oe 4,770 1,130 
Last week.. - 140,260 3,803 1,610 


Daily aver age. 7) ee 19,202 681 161 
a In addition 23, 081 cases bottled milk. 





I could not run a farm without American 
Agriculturist, especially when keeping live! 
stock and poultry.—[(C. J. Samuels, Penn- 
sylvania. F 


ECLIPSE Corn Planter 


And Fertilizer Distributer Combined. Wt. 150 Ibs, 














pd baat CORN, BEANS, PEAS and BEET 

in Hilis, Drills and Checks. It is the only planter 
ouet will distribute all fertilizers, Wet or > wien 
Manure, Plaster, Ashes, Etc., with a ce hty, in 
different Bs me each side of seed. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG'L TOOL 00., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 
SESSESSOSOSS 


ents 








anted 


We desire to secure a number of experienced 
vassers for the “AMERICAN LantunTumisT” 
in the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Residents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


% 





; 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





























Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1900] 1899} 1900] 1899} 1900| 1899 

Ghicago, P 100 ibs .. |§5.80| $5.65) $5.75| $4. 10| $6.25| $4.90 
Hew York ...........| 5.75) 5.75 5.85) 4.25} 6.50} 5.00 
SPs ccncnecen -.+| 6.00} 5.75) 5.90) 4.25) 6.75) 5.35 
Kansas City ......... 5.55] 5.50} 5.60) 4.00} 6.00) 4.65 
Pittsburg ............1 5.65] 5.65} 5.90! 4.15! 5.65] 5.25 
At Chicago, the cattle trade is without 


important change, recent prices continuing. 
While some recession is noted, compared with 
the high time of the winter, cattle are as a 
whole selling well, and but for present high 
cost of corn in the country would make 
good money for farmers. The latter hesi- 
tate to buy stockers and feeders freely un- 
der present conditions, yet considerable 
numbers of these are weekly turned back 
to the country. 


The demand for beef cattle is with- 
out particular development, perhaps 
the most interesting feature being the 


further encouraging advices from abroad, 
where the European meat markets are act- 
ive and well supported. Locally, good to 
choice beeves are quotable at $4 75@5 60, 
tey nominally a shade premium. 

Butchers’ stock is in about the recent fa- 
vor, but trade lacks unusual animation. Fat 
heifers will command $4 25@4 75 and some- 
thing fcy in dry cows and bulls 4 25@4 50. 
A fair inquiry is noted for milch cows and 
forward springers. Quotations are revised 
as follows: 


Fancy beef steers, €@560@575 Canners, $2 25@3 15 
Good to extra, 525560 Feeders. selected. 43 435 
Common to fair, 420@5 25 Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs, 3 42% 
‘Texas steers, 3 15@4 50 Calves. 300 lbs up, 3 00@ 5 20 
Native heifers, 325@465 Calves. veal, 5 25@ 7 00 
Fair to good cows, 3 25@400 Milch cows, each, 25 00@50 00 
Poor to fcy bulls, 2&@ 414 


Each day brings in a splendid lot of good 
hogs, and packers and shippers are tak- 
ing hold with old-time vigor. Receipts often 
exceed expectations, this giving buyers the 
advantage. In the main, however, steadi- 
ness prevails at the high level assumed, 
transactions largely at $5 50@5 75. 

The advance in sheep has been so pro- 
rounced in the past six weeks that buy- 
ers are making a sharp fight to secure con- 
cessions. In this they have succeeded to 
some extent, yet periods of weakness are 
generally followed by good _ recoveries. 
Choice western lambs have sold freely at 
$7@7 40 for unshorn and 5 85@6 35 for shorn. 
Yearling wethers 5 75@6 50. Choice heavy 
sheep 5 85@6 25, shorn sheep 5 25@5 75. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market not alto- 
gether satisfactory Monday of this week, 
when 60 cars came forward, or 15 less than 
a week ago. Prices have not essentially 
changed and are continued as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1000 Ibs, $5 40@5 65 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 50@4 25 
Good, 120 to 1300 lbs, 5 10@525 Poor to good fat cows, 2 50@4 15 
Fair, 90 to 1100 Ibs, 440@4 8) Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 25@4 89 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 390@425 Bologna cows. phd, 8 00@15 00 
Rough, haif fat, 375@4 50 F'sh cows & springers.£0 00@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 325@460 Veal calves, 5 25@5 75 

Hogs somewhat lower compared with the 
recent excellent level of prices, Monday’s 
supplies 35 double decks, or 10 less than a 
week ago. Heavy droves $5 75, showing 10@ 
15¢c decline, medium 5 70, yorkers 5 45@5 65. 
Sheep weak under more liberal supplies, 20 
double decks Monday; good to choice weth- 
ers 5@5 35, fcy a slight premium, mixed lots 
4 25@4 75, lambs 5@6 40. 

At Buffalo, cattle steady Monday, when 
150 cars arrived. Shipping steers $4 75@5 35, 
choice to fcy 5 50@6, common lots 4 25@4 50. 
Stock cattle in moderate demand at 4@4 90, 
butcher heifers 3 75@5, heavy dry cows 3 50 
@4 25, bulls 2 75@4 25. Milch cows and 
springers continue to sell well when choice 
at 50@65 p head, common to fair 25@40. Veal 
calves stronger this week at 5 50@6, with 
fancy 6 25. Hogs slow, Monday’s supply 80 
double decks. Prime heavy 5 65@5 75, or 10 
@15c under last week; yorkers 5 50@5 65, 
Pigs 5 20@5 35. Sheep receipts Monday 50 
cars, market strong. Clipped lambs 6 40@ 
6 50 for best, unshorn do neglected. Good to 
choice clipped sheep 5 50@6, or 15@25c ad- 
vance; fair to good ewes 4 75@5 25. 


At New York, cattle in about the recent 


favor and steady; sales largely on the basis 
of $4 75@5 75 for good to extra native steers. 
Veal calves quiet, common to good 3 75@ 
5 25. Sale receipts of hogs small, recent 
advance fairly well maintained. Sheep in 
plentiful supply and weak, unshorn 5 25@ 
5 75, shorn lambs 5@6 25, unshorn do 6 50@ 
7 


THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STANI> 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 | 1900 | 1899 
Chicago..........| 6543] .74Y%| .38 | 3444] .22%4] 273% 
New York........ 73 T7949] -46%4| 48 -28 3 
Boston ....-....+.- —- _ -AT%e| .45 32 37 
OS re 71%] TAM] 4044] .3456] 12420] .28 
St Louis ....... «| .704%] .76 | .3734| .35 | .243,| .28%4 
Minneapolis.....| .64%) .74%4) .37 -30Y4) .24h4) 274g 
Liverpool........ 85% 91%] .55%| .46%4| —— | — 





At Chicago, alternating summer sunshine 
and April showers, with attendant growing 
weather in the southwest and prosecution 
of seeding operations in the northwest, car- 
ried weakness to wheat. Owing to the gen- 
erally favorable crop reports and the ab- 
sence of bullish advices from abroad, wheat 
has been inclined to sag, May 65%c p bu, 
July 66%c, a loss of more than lc within a 
period of a week. Weakness in other mar- 
kets had its influence on wheat, and so with 
the generally good weather in the wheat 
belt from Pa to Okla, and advices of fair 
growth, although modified to some extent 
by reports of unquestioned deterioration in 
O, Ind, Mich and Ill. A number of American 
Agriculturist’s correspondents report some- 
thing of a disposition to plow up winter 
wheat area and put the land into oats or 
other crops, but it does not yet appear this 
will amount to enough to materially affect 
ultimate crop yield. 

Crop advices from abroad are somewhat 
conflicting, and therefore of little moment. 
Foreign trade centers show little price fluc- 
tuation and apparently not much disturbed 
by estimates that the French wheat crop 
will be smaller than last year. Our own ex- 
ports of wheat and flour are only fair, yet 
make a good total month by month. The 
demand for wheat on domestic milling ac- 
count is good, especially at present moder- 
ate to low level of prices; this in fact should 
serve to stimulate foreign buying. 

Following the sharp break of several cents 
in corn, which carried the market from 
better than 40c p bu in mid-April to nearly 
a 38-cent level later in the month, a good 
many people believe that a favorable price 
reaction is due. But the market has been 
indifferently supported, liquidation contin- 
uing until a substantial decline has been 
scored. No particularly new influences 
have been manifested. 

The oats market declined fully 1c to 23c 
p bu for May and July, speculative trade re- 
stricted, cash movement fair but not of a 
character to help prices. Our exports just 
now are rather small and the home trade 
fair. : 

The rye market continues a small affair, 
receipts and sales limited to a few cars 
each day. The price is governed largely by 
wheat and is firm and weak by turns. No 
2 rye 54@55c p bu, May nominally 55c. 

In barley, about the only: feature is the 
somewhat lessened demand for the lower 
grades for export account. Offerings as a 
whole only moderate to small, and price 
fairly well maintained. Low grades 37@40c 
p bu, fair to choice malting barley 41@44c. 

Timothy seed a shade firmer, some sales 
5¢ higher on the basis of $2 45 p 100 Ibs for 
contract prime. Clover seed quiet, contract 
prime 7 75 p 100 lbs, country lots quotable 
at 5@7 50 p 100 lbs for poor to choice. 

At New York, most of the grain markets 
have ruled dull and rather weak, owing to 
the generally good weather conditions at 
home and abroad and indifferent specula- 
tive support. It is altogether too early 
however, to definitely estimate the volume 
of the coming crops of wheat and corn, and 
from such winter wheat states as O, Ind 
and Mich a good many reports of damage 
are being received. No 2 red wheat 72%@ 
73ec p bu; flour dull but somewhat steadier; 
rye flour in fair demand at $3 25@3 60 p bbl. 
Corn quiet, No 2 in store 46@46%4c p bu, No 
2 oats 28@28%c, do white and clipped 30@ 
34c. Barley in light supply and quiet, with 
malting grades 51@54c p bu. Clover seed 
dull, good to fey 8 50@10 p 100 lbs, timothy 


2 75@3 50. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, beans $2 15@ 
2 30 p bu, turnips 25@40c, onions 30c, pota- 
toes 40@50c. State corn 60c, oats 32c, bran 
18 p ton, cottonseed meal 27, linseed 28, mid- 
dlings 19, hay 14, clover seed 4 75@5 50 p bu, 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


timothy 150. Eggs 11@12c p dz, chickens 
l7c p lb d w, broilers 30c, turkeys lic. Ma- 
ple syrup 80c p gal, sugar 9c p lb. 

At Albany, potatoes $1 50 p bbl, white on- 
ions 2@3, red and yellow 1 25@1 75, turnips 
65@75c, spinach 1 75@2, apples 3@5, cabbage 
3@6 p 100, beans 2@2 20 p bu. Corn 46@48c 
p bu, oats 33@35c, bran 16 50@17 50, cotton- 
seed meal 26@27, middlings 17 50@19, hay 
14@17. Veal calves 6@6 50 p 100 lbs 1 w, 
hogs 5@5 25, chickens 10@lic p 1b d w, broil- 
ers 18@20c, turkeys 12@13c, eggs 18@l4c p dz. 

At Buffalo, eggs 11%@12c p dz, turkeys 
11@14c p lb d w, fowls 10@12c, chickens 11@ 
13¢, capons 13@17c, hogs 6@6%c, veal calves 


6%@8e. Potatoes 40@50c p bu, parsnips 40@ 
45c, beets 35@45c, onions 40@75c, cabbage 


$1 75@2 p bbl, celery 30@50c p bch, apples 
3 75@4 p bbl, beans 2@2 25 p bu. Hay 14@ 
15 p ton, straw 6@9, corn meal 75c p 100 lbs, 
middlings 80c, fine feed 80c, bran 80c, corn 
4lc p bu, oats 33c. 

At Rochester, oats 28@30c p bu, rye 58@ 
60c, barley 43@45c, middlings $17@18 p ton, 
bran 16@17, corn meal 18@19. Apples 75c@ 
1 25, beans 1 75@2, onions 45@50c, potatoes 


40@45c, spinach 60c, honey 10@12c, maple 
sugar 9@10c. Eggs 13c p dz, fowls 10@12c 
p lb da w, turkeys 10@138c, steers 742@8c, 


hogs 6@6 50, sheep 74%@8c. 

At Watertown, eggs 10@12c p dz, fowls 9c 
Pp lb 1 w, turkeys 10@12c, chickens 9@10c, 
steers 44%4@5c, lambs 4@5t6c, veals 442¢@5ic. 
Beans $2@2 25 p bu, onions 60@75ic, potatoes 
45@50c, apples 75c@i 25, parsnips 60c, car- 
rots 35@40c, turnips 40c. Corn meal deliv- 
ered 20 p ton, bran 20, middlings 20, hay 12 
@14 50. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
apples $2 75@5 p bbl, strawberries 10@30c p 
qt, beans 1 90@2 20 p bu, potatoes 45@60c, 
onions 55@80c. Fla cabbage 2 50@3 50 p bbl, 
lettuce 1@3 50, spinach 75c@1 25. Bran 17@ 
1750 p ton, hay 17@18, straw 13 50@15 50, 
corn 43c p bu, No 2 white clipped oats 3lc. 
Eggs 12c p dz, live fowls 10%@lic p lb, 
spring chickens 22@25c. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red wheat 
74l6c p bu, corn 421%4c, oats 28c, rye 60c, bar- 
ley 50c, ch hay $14@14 75 p ton, straw 5@7, 
bran 15@15 50, middlings 15 50@16. Eggs 
tc p dz, live chickens 8c p lb, turkeys 9c, 
ducks 6c, steers 4@5 40 p 100 Ibs, veal 
calves 5 50@6 75, hogs 4 75@5 80, sheep 4 25 
@6, lambs 5@7 25. Apples 3 75@4 50 p bbl, 
onions 1 75, sweet potatoes 2 50@3, white 37 
@40c p bu, beans 2 10@2 15. 

At Columbus, steers $5@5 50 p 100 lbs 1 w, 
hogs 5 10@5 35, sheep 5@6 50, milch cows 
25@40 each, chickens 9c p lb d w, broilers 15 
@18c, turkeys 12c, eggs llc p dz. Wheat 70c 
Pp bu, corn 45@48c, oats 32@35c, rye 45@50c, 
bran 16 p ton, shorts 15, middlings 17, screen- 
ings 15, hay 13@14. Potatoes 37@40c p bu, 
onions 70@80c, turnips 30c, cabbage 40@42 
p ton, apples 3 50@4 p bbl. Clover seed 8@ 
8 75 p 100 lbs, timothy 2 75@2 95, red top 
3 75@9 60. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, potatoes 50 
@55c p bbl, sweets $2 50@3 p bbl, onions 60@ 
80c p bu, spinach 25@30c, lettuce 1 25@1 50, 
beans 2 20@2 25, N Y cabbage 6@9 p 100. 
Corn 48c p bu, oats 29c, rye 54c, ch hay 18@ 
19 p ton, straw 16@17 50, bran 16 50@18 50, 
middlings 16@17, linseed meal 28 50@29, cot- 
tonseed meal 27@27 50. Eggs 11%@12%4c p 
dz, spring chickens 23@28c p lb 1 w, fowls 
10c, ducks 8@10c, apples 3 25@4 p bbl. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They. refer to prices at 
which the produce wil sell from store. ware- 
house, car or dock. From these. country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
— or consumers an advance is usually se- 

ed. 





Apples. 

At New York, market continues steady, 
receipts contain much poor stuff. Ben Da- 
vis good to fey $4@5 p bbl, fair 3@3 50, 
Baldwin ch to fcy 4@4 75, fair 3 25@3 75, 
Pomeroy 3 50@4 75, Roxbury Russet 3@4, 
Golden 2 25@3. 

Dried Fruits. 

At “New York, prime evap’d apples firm, 
sun-dried and chops quiet. Ch to fey evap’d 
apples 6%@8c p lb, fair to prime 4@6c, sun- 
dried 4@5c, chops $1 25@1 50 p 100 Ibs, cores 
and skins 75@90c, evap’d raspberries 13%@ 
14c p lb, blackberries 8c, cherries 15@16c. 

Beans. 


The gov’t purchases each month 500.000 











Ybs beans for soldiers in Cuba, Porto Rico, 
the Philippines and at home. Of this 
amount the larger part comes from Can- 
ada, with small quantities from Hungary 
and Australia. Also for the last few months 
over 800,000 lbs have been sent to the pwoor 
in Porto Rico, making a total of 1,300,000 Ibs. 

At New York, pea beans steady, other 
lots generally quiet. Choice marrow $2 15 
@2 18 p bu, ch medium 2 15, state and Mich 
pea 2 15@2 18, red kidney 2 05@2 10, white 
2 30@2 35, yellow eye 2 25, Cal lima 3 55, 
foreign pea 1 90@1 95, green peas 1 17@1 20. 


Eggs. 

At New York, arrivals moderate, quality 
irregular. Nearby fcy steady at 13%@l4c p 
dz, western 12%4@13c, southern 11@12%c, 
duck 14@20c, goose 30c. 

At Boston, receipts continue liberal, de- 
mand good. Nearby fcy 14@15c p dz, east- 
ern 12@13c, Vt and N H 13c, western 11%@ 
12%c, southern 11%@12%c, duck 17@20c, 
goose 25@30c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, strawberries in good de- 
mand, other seasonable fruits without im- 
portant feature. Fla -prime 23@30c p at, 
fair 15@22c, N C 18@25c. Oranges steady, 
Cal navels, ch to fey $3@4 25 p’ bx, ex fcy 
4@4 75, seedlings 3 15@3 650. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market steady. Bran $15 75 
@18 75 p ton, middlings 16 50@18, fine feed 
15 75@16, red dog 17 25@18, linseed meal 26 50 
@27, cottonseed meal 25, screenings 30@80c p 
100 lbs, brewers’ meal 1 02%@1 05, grits 1 02 
@1 05, chops 8714c, coarse meal 86@88c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, about steady for prime 
grades. Prime timothy 874%4@90c p 100 Ibs, 
No 1 821%4.@85c, No 2 75@80c, clover mixed 75 
@80c, long rye straw 60@75c, oat 40@45c. 

At Boston, prime hay steady, lowergrades 
quiet. Prime timothy $16 50@17 50 p ton, No 
1 16@16 50, No 2 14 50@15 50, ch fine 13@14, 
clover mixed 13@14, swale 8@9, prime rye 
straw 14@14 50, oat 8@9. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New York, trade moderate. Sugar 8@ 
10c p Ib, syrup 60@75c p gal. 

Nails and Fence Wire. 

Announcement was made late last week 
© a cut in price amounting to 25@30 per 
cent. Farmers should bear this in mind in 
making necessary purchases. The mill price 
of wire nails is now $2 20 p 100 lbs, barbed 
wire 2 80. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, choice stock steady, lower 
grades weak. State $1 40@1 60 p 168 lbs, 
state and western 1 40@1 75 p 180 lbs, Maine 
Rose 1 50@1 85 p bbl, Hebron 1 50@1 8, 
Bermuda 4@7 25, sweets 1 50@4. 

At Boston, tone of market weak under 
liberal supplies. Aroostook Rose 45@50c p 
bu, do Green Mts 50@53c, do Hebrons 50c, 
do Dakota Red 40@48c, N H and Me He- 
brons 45c, N Y and Vt Green Mts 45@50c, 
York state long white 45c. 


Poultry. 

At New York, trade easy in tone, supply 
only fair. Live fowls 9@9%c p lb, turkeys 
$@10c, spring chickens 40@80c p pair, ducks 
50@75e, geese 75c@1 25, pigeons 25@30c, tur- 
keys 7@lic p lb d w, Phila broilers 20@30c, 
fowls 19@1014c, squabs 1@3 p dz. 

At Boston, fowls have declined ic p Ib, 
choice fresh poultry generally’ = steady. 
Northern and eastern fowls 10@12c p lb d 
w, chickens 10@18¢, ducks 10@12c,geese 11@ 
12c, western iced turkeys 11@12%c, do chick- 
ens 10@13c, live fowls 10%@l1l1c. 


Vegetables. 

At New York, yellow onions more active, 
market about as usual. N C asparagus $1 50 
@3 50 p dz bchs, cabbage 30@40 p ton, car- 
rots 1 25@1 50 p bbl, Norfokk kale 25@75c, 
state and western yellow onions 1 50@1 75, 
eastern white 1 50@2 25, Orange Co red 1 50 
@2 p bag, parsnips 1@1 50 p bbl, squash 1 50 
@2 50, spinach 25c@1 25, turnips 1@1 50, 
string beans 1 50@3 25 p cra. 

At Boston, asparagus and string beans 
lower under fapidly increasing supplies, 
Cabbage, onions, spinach steady. Native 
cabbage $2 25@3 p bbl, Norfolk kale 25@75c, 
turnips 90c@1, yellow onions 1 50@2, west- 
ern Mass’ 65070c p bu, string beans 1 50@8 
P cra, spinach 25c@1 75. 


Wool. 


Large manufacturers are again 
market, and prices have _ ruled 


in the 
steady. 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


Sales, however, have not been large, but 
a livelier °business is looked for. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Cheese Market. 

The. season has proved rather backward 
for the production of new cheese, arrivals 
have been moderate, and quickly taken 
by exporters. Choice old has a fair home and 
export trade, but although stocks are com- 
paratively small, dealers are willing to sell 
and often shade the price to effect a sale. 
Skims are very plentiful and in light de- 
mand. 

New York—At Syracuse, cheddars 11@ 
12c.—At Albany, cheddafs 12144@13%c, flats 
12@13c.—At Buffalo, fey old 12%@18c, fey 
new 12c.—At Rochester, twins 13@14c.—At 
Watertown, small 13c. 

At.New York, a fair movement in both 





old and new. Exports have been larger 
than for any one week since the summer 
of. "SH. Fancy colored old 18c, white 


12@12%c, ch lic, fair 10c, fcy new 11@11%c, 
fair 109@ilc, light skims 64%4@8c, full 2c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, cmy ex- 
tra 18@20c, firsts 17@19c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 12%c, twins 
13%c, N Y cheddars 134%c.—At Columbus, 
N Y cheddars 15c, state 13@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, N Y cheddars 
134@i3tec, flats 13%@13%c. 

At Boston, trade has ruled weaker. N Y 
extra 11%@12c, firsts 10%@llic, Vt extra 
11%c, firsts 10%@ilc, sage 11%@12%c, N Y 
twins new 10@11%c, Ohio flats llc. 

The Butter Market. 

The production of butter has been stead- 
ily increasing, so that the supply some- 
what exceeded the demand and prices again 
declined about 2c p Ib. At present prices 
tthe feeling is slightly steadier, although 
‘With indications of a still larger output 
dealers are very anxious to keep stocks 
moving. Some export business is reported. 

New York—At Syracuse, cmy 22@23c, 
dairy 18@20c.—At Albany, cmy 19@21c, dairy 
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18@19c.—At Buffalo, fey cmy prints 18@ 
18%c, dairy extra 16@17c.—At Rochester, 
cmy 19@21c.—At Watertown, dairy 17@19c. 

At New York, a steady feeling exists for 
choice creamery. State dairy plentiful and 
ruled quiet. Western cmy extra 18c p Ib, 
firsts 17@17%c, state extras 17%@18c, firsts 
1i@17¥%c, state dairy fcy 17c, firsts 16%c, 
western imt cmy 15@léc, rolls 13@14%%c, 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fey new 
12c, fair 10%@11%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, emy 16@20c, dairy 12 
@l4c.—At Columbus, cmy 20@21c, dairy 15 
@léc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy extra 19 
@2I1c, firsts 18@19c, dairy prints 20@2ic, 

At Boston, prices lower under increasing 
receipts. Vt and N H cmy 18%c, northern 
18%c, western 18%c, firsts 17@18c, Vt dairy 
ae i7c, firsts 16c, western imt cmy 15@ 
154%4c. . 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, trade continues quiet on 
both home and export account, prices 
steady. Foreign markets have shown more 
activity. 


Quotations at New York city are as fol- 
lows: N Y state crop of ’99, ch 13@14c p 
lb, prime 10@12%c, medium 8@9c, common 
5@7c, crop of ’98 5@8c, olds 2@5c. Pacific 
coast, crop of ’99, ch 12%@1l4c, prime 10@ 
12%c, medium 8@9c, common 5@7c, crop of 
*98 5@8c, olds 2@6c. German crop of ’99, 
to arrive 32@40c. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
York compare thus: 
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Week Cor Since Same 
endi week Septl time 
Aprili7 last yr ‘99 last yz 


Domestic receipts. ....1,160 1,854 92,219 139,762 
Exports to Europe... 570 251 41,104 97,251 
Imports to Europe... 18 25 5,534 2,381 ; 

American Agriculturist is the farmers’’ 
helper and true friend.—[B. Lawrence, Sar- 
atoga Co, N Y 








DE LAVAL “BABY” SEPARATOR 
would effect an astonishing saving in 
your dairy work and in the net dollars- 


and-cents results from it. 


It would improve 


quality and save a lb. of butter per cow every 
week. Can you afford to let the waste go on 





another season? Why not stop itnow? Why 
not have the agent in your territory bring you 
a machine and demonstrate the plain facts to 
you—so plain that you can’t longer evade 
them? We will be glad to do it without any 
advance promise on your part—knowing that 
there can be but one result. This will cost you 
nothing and may profit you much. 


Send us your name and address. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


RanvoteH & Canat Srté., 
CHICAGO. 


103 & 105 Mission Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


1102 ArcH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


827 Commissioners ST., 
MONTREAL. 

















eos SPECIAL PRICES ».:.. 
: es Trial. Guaranteed. Double 
so and Oombination Beax.. 


7 OSGOOD 342..08 


Catalog Free, Write now. BINCHAMTON,N.Y. 






MUST BE SOLD. 


500,000 Asparagus Roots, 5 best kinds. All other Vegetable 
Plants in season. I. J. L. LEONARD, Iona, Glou. Co., NJ, 
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Sugar Beet Notes. 


First reports of unsatisfactory outcome 
relative to the beet sugar season of '99 in 
N Y state were exaggerated. It is expect- 
ed that the plant in Wayne Co will be in 
operation for the next campaign, promoters 
anticipating a profitable year. This fac- 
tory is being fitted with the best con- 
structed machinery with a capacity of 600 
tons beets daily. 

The cultivation of beet sugar in a large 
way is the subject of inquiry by the dept 
of agri of the U K; each experimental plant 
this season will be at least one acre in ex- 
tent. There will be 33 different experi- 
ments, 25 in England, four in Scotland and 
four in Ireland. 

A beet sugar factory is planned for Stan- 
bridge, Que, the project to be undertaken 
by American capitalists in conjunction with 
a couple of Ottawa people. The Canadian 
gov't is to be asked to place a bounty on 
the production of beet sugar in Canada. 

It is a common practice of foreign seeds- 
men to export second and third quality of 
* sugar beet seed to the U S, where it seems 
to be in demand at a low price. In France 
and Germany a common practice is to plant 
only the best quality of séed. The result 
obtained by planting different grades of 
seed is very marked, not only in the amount 
of beets produced to the acre, but in the 
sugar content of the beets themselves. In 
some experiments made in Bohemia with 
different kinds of sugar beet seed of Ger- 
man, French and Austrian growth, the 
yield of beets per acre ranged in quantity 
from 13.23 to 18.44 tons, the percentage of 
sugar in the beets from 13.71 to 17.35, and 
the amount of sugar per acre from 1.1 tons 
to 2.49 tons. This means a great deal to 
producers of sugar beets. If there is alto- 
gether an addition of 2 per cent in the sugar 
in the beet, a factory that will, in the 
course of a season, slice 50,000 tons of beets 
raised from high-grade seed will produce 
1000 tons more of raw sugar than if the 
Same quantity of beets were grown from a 
poor grade of seed. At the rate of $50 per 
ton for raw sugar, this would net. $50,000 
more money. 








Our Legal Adviser. 


Line Tree—C. J. J. (N Y): If a tree stand- 
ing near the line between two farms blows 
over, does it belong to the owner of the land 
upon which it falls? No. It belongs to the 
owner of the land upon which it grew. If 
it stands on the line it belongs partly to 
each. 





Fee Simple—A’s brother, after A’s de- 
cease, transferred by deed to A’s daughter 
certain real estate in fee simple, subject, 
however, to a life estate in A’s widow. A’s 
daughter has children; she dies and both 
children die in infancy. Where is the fee 
in the real estate? It passed by deed to 
A’s daughter, then by descent to her chil- 
dren. Upon the death of children it passed 
to their father. 

Incompetent—N Y: An aged husband 
neglects his estate and the wife fears that 
she will be left in need in her old age. If 
the ‘husband is incapable of caring for his 
property, a conservator or guardian should 
be appointed. 


Fines—A. M. (N Y): Fines all go into 
the public treasury, town, city, county or 
state, and not to the complainant, except 


in a few specific cases where the statute 
expressly so provides. 

The World’s Wheat Crop—Aprii compila- 
tions sent out by the U S dept of agri, 
showing the wheat crop of the world for 
the past five years, places that of ‘99 at 
2725 million bu. This may be compared 
with the department's estimate for ’98 of 
2921, three years ago 2234, and in ’96 2506 
millions. In the total first named the U S 
is credited with 547,300,000 bu, a figure 18 
millions smaller than American Agricul tur. 
ist’sestimate of the U S crop, as printed in 
our report of Oct 14. The department’s 
figures analyzed credit North America with 
nearly 23 per cent of the world’s crop in 99, 
Europe 55 per cent, Asia 15 per cent, re- 
mainder scattered. The estimate indicates 
that during the past three years the trend 
of percentages of the world’s crop produced 
on the European continent has been up- 





ward, while in this country it has been de- 
creasing, being nearly 27 per cent in ’97. 
Granted this tendency is approximately 
correct during the period named, it is not 
necessarily a permanent condition of af- 


, fairs. 





Dairy Commissioners to Meet—There 
will be a meeting of the national ass’n 
of state dairy and food departments at 
Milwaukee, Wis, May 7-9. The subject of 
state and national laws as affecting the 
control and sale of dairy and food products 
will receive a great deal of attention as 
well as a few of the more important pro- 
ducts which are commonly adulterated or 
imitated, including butter and_= spices. 
Testing milk will be discussed by Prof 
S. M. Babcock of Wis and preservatives 
by A. T. Blackburn of Ohio, while the 


Hon E. O. Grosvenor of Mich will .speak 
upon the subject of National pure food 
legislation. 





Central Virginia Conditions—Although 
we have had a cool spring wheat is looking 
very well; oats seeded so late fear they 
will not do much; clover is backward. To- 
bacco plants are up and doing well, all un- 
der cloth of late years; it seems impossible 
to raise them any other way, as fly destroys 
them unless covered with cloth. Unless we 
have some cold weather and frost we will 


USEFUL INFORMATION 


have a big crop of fruit of all kinds.—[C. 
W. Blanton, Prince Edward Co, Va 


Tobacco Casing Press. 

While the average case of tobacco usu- 
ally contains somewhere around 300 Ibs, I 
have packed as much 
as 450 lbs in a case with 
a press made as the one 
portrayed herewith. The 
bottom plank, a, is 3 ft 
long, 14 in wide and 3in 
thick and of white oak. 
The sides, b, are 4% ft 
high, 8% in at bottom,, 
5% at top and 1% in” 
thick. The mortices, e¢, 
in pieces b are 2% by 6 
in long. The sides are 
dovetailed into bottom 
plank a and two wood 
screws put through the dovetail on each 
side. The piece, d, is 5% in thick, 4% in 
wide in center and tapered to 3 in at each 
end; one end is 3% in thick, the other 1% 
in, the thick end serving as a handle to 
draw the tenon out. The screw, f, can be 
bought at any hardware store; it is 1% in 
in diameter and 18 in long. A piece of iron, 
g, is run through the head of ‘screw to turn 
easily. The space from bottom plank to 
bottom of mortice, h, is 3 ft 5% in. The 
plank, h, is loose for screw to work on and 
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we Save You 


That’s What sss beat 


This Buggy is of such quality 
and style, thatany dealer, taking 


ay van ior 
A x ee ZN wi ot you 3° pists 
AR y r Price 
55 AD tA u $46.55 






Itis first class in every particular 
and we stake our reputation on 
We give with each buggy sold, 

this buggy or any of our vehicles 
If not found exactly as we describe it 
inevery way you may return i$ 
the many barrains offered ia 





ts ity and wearing ability. 
fa 2-years’ guarantee, We 
subject sagene Ss inspection, 
fm our cone agg not satsifac' 

stour This is but one ~ 
our Special ¥ Vehicle and talogue. bens a allkinés 


surre oad we wagons, phae' 
ons, al Linde of Single, double and team ARNESS, TADDLES 
AND FLY NETS, gSend for our large FREE CATALOGUE. 
Marvin Smith Co., 55-57-59 N. Jefferson St., T-1 2Chicaga, 


SURRBEYS, CARRIAGES, LIGHT 





in America,quality considered ;issue 
& two-year binding guarantee, andwe 
ship to anyone to examine before pay- 
ing. Write for free Buggy Catalogue, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 
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CORLISS INCU BATOR. 


ATHENS INCUBATOR CO., Athens, Ohio. 


move chicks from nursery 
out opening incubator. Fill incu- 
bator to one-third more than ca- 
md before testir.g. meaeeree 

Patented in the United's 
nm n e Unite tates, 
England, Germany, France, and 
Write for Catalogue. 
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CORLISS BROODER. 
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‘0. 3034 Buggy. Price $38.30 
with leather quarter top. 
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Deal ‘ie: Makers 


a 

N/>\ when from the bisa bigest stock Seve aad 
pay gov the cost of making, with but one moderate 
ded. Our plan of selling direct from the 
actory insures satisfaction —your money back if 
you > dissatisfied with your purchase—and 

ou 

yu save the dealer’s profit. 
Our complete illustrated catalogue, showing many’ styles of 


blankets and horse equipments, with bm oo iste de- 
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WE MAKE less on each sale than any other 
firm —not because we are charitable, but 
because we know it is best for us in the end to give 
purchasers the greatest possible value, 
cheap goes into our goods. 
lower than others on same grade. 
If you like our policy, write 
to-day for our free, large, illustrated catalogue. 


Edw. W. Walker Carriage Co., 958th St., Goshen, Ind. 


Nothing 
Prices are $20 to $150 
We cheerfully 














Signs of the Times. 





The fear on the part of the republican 
majority that the next national house 
twill be democratic, and the desire to ad- 
journ before June 19, the date of the repub- 
lican convention, is making things lively in 
congress. As the short session next winter 
will hardly provide for the numerous large 
measures now pending it is possible that 
two or three of these projects will be con- 
sidered by republican committees during 
the recess. The period of three months 
would be too brief to reduce taxation, pass 
the shipping bill, provide for the reform of 
the banking laws, authorize the construc- 
tion of the Nicaraguan canal, and make 
further provision for civil government in 
the dependencies. 





A fresh difficulty in governing Porto Rico 
is found in the fact that enough civil offi- 
cers cannot be appointed in time to handle 
business aright. Accordingly a joint reso- 
lution introduced by Senator Foraker gives 
the president authority to confer tempo- 
rary appointments upon the present mili- 
tary officials—appointments which other- 
wise will be impossible, as the revised stat- 
utes provide that any army officer accept- 
ing a civil office thereby forfeits his com- 


mission. This resolution, to continue the 
military rulers in power until Aug 1 
under the civil scheme of govern- 


ment, was promptly passed by the senate. 





The franchise problem in Porto Rico is 
a peculiarly delicate and dangerous one, 
calling for a well-defined policy, and the 
avoidance of all semblance of jobbery, at 
the very outset; a fact which renders the 
quality and work of the new government 
of the utmost importance. 





Two vigorous expansionists will repre- 
sent Louisiana in the national senate, Gov 
Foster having been elected to succeed Sen- 
ator Caffery and Senator McEnery to suc- 
ceed himself. 





“Probably the week’s work finished 1000 
insurgents,” said a dispatch received on 
Sunday from Manila. The number of Fili- 
pinos killed outright by our troops last week 
was 378; captured 266; wounded, of whom 
many will die for lack of hospital facili- 
ties, hundreds. The insurgents are said to 
have become aggressive again in almost ev- 
ery province of Luzon. Friends of the ad- 
ministration accuse the anti-imperialist ag- 
itators of keeping the Filivinos stirred up 
for political purposes. 





The naval appropriation bilk carrying 61 
millions, passed the national house on Sat- 
urday. It authorizes the construction of 
two battleships, three armored cruisers, and 
three protected cruisers, the cost of the 
eight vessels’ to be $29,350,000.. Am effort in 
behalf of government manufacture of ar- 
mor plate has failed thus far. 





The sentiment for government ownership 
of the proposed cable from San Francisco 
to Honolulu prevailed.in the United States 
senate,-which has passed a bill appropriat- 
ing $3,000,000 for the project.- The navy de- 
partment, however, is authorized, in case its 
‘own forces are not available, to have the 
whole work done by contract. All the ma- 
terials used shall be of American manu- 
facture, provided their cost is not more 
than 12 per cent above what they can be 
procured for in foreign markets. 





The entire world, as well as England, was 
surprised at the course of the British war 
office in making public through government 
decuments severe criticisms upon Gen Bul- 
ler by General Lord Roberts. The manner 
in which this was received was eloquent 
demonstration of the absoluté confidence of 
the English people in Lord Roberts. 





Congress is waking up to the trust prob- 
lem as the presidential campaign opens. 
The policy decided upon last week by the 
trust committee of the house is as 
follows: A constitutional amendment 
giving congress full power to deal 
with trusts, and a new anti-trust law, 
making certain extensions to the Sher- 
man act. The United States supreme 


court having decided that manufacture and 
production are no part of interstate com- 
merce, a 
deemed 


amendment is 
exten- 


constitutional 
necessary. The proposed 
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sions of the Sherman law include increased 
penalties under that law, the requirement 
that trust products shall be marked “when 
shipped out of a state, the filing of reports 
of their business by trusts and large cor- 
porations, and the shutting of trust matter 
out of the mails. 





The strange behavior of the American 
steel and wire company or combine in the 
past few weeks has riveted general atten- 
tion. Stories of fabulous profits, the ‘“‘de- 
eclaring”’ of dividends ahead clear into 1901, 
caused heavy speculation in the securities 
of the corporation. Without warning Pres- 
ident Gates shut down 12 of the 40 mills 
controlled, throwing 4000 employees out of 
work, on the ground of overproduction. 
A storm of indignation followed, Gates be- 
ing accused of taking this course for stock 


market purposes. His resignation was 
called for, and New York and Chicago 
brokers quoted the days of Jay 


Gould and “Jim”? Fisk. Chicago politicians 
are said to have lost heavily by the fall 
of the stock. But at the annual meeting 
of the corporation on Friday President 
Gates was re-elected and the public was 
forced to conclude that overproduction did 
exist, after all; that the previous boom had 
ulterior motives. The usual moral of the 
episode is not lost on the public. It is 
freely remarked that complete publicity 
for the affairs of trusts will check artificial 
booms and colossal speculative schemes. 





The new assistant secretary of the navy, 
who succeeds Gov Allen of Porto Rico, 
is Frank W. Hackett, a lawyer of Ports- 
mouth, N H, and Washington, who acted 
as an assistant paymaster in the navy in 
war time and was private secretary to 
Caleb Cushing when the latter was minis- 
ter to Switzerland in 1872. 





Ohio was to have celebrated in 1903 the 
centennial of the admission of the state 
into the Union, but the project got tangled 
with politics and was defeated by the leg- 
islature, so it will have to be abandoned. 





A negro leader of great power was 
Henry Demas, of Louisiana, known as the 
“black prince,” who died last week. He 
was born a slave, served in the Union army, 
was for 18 years a state senator and was a 
delegate to five republican national con- 
ventions. Mr Demas was a sugar and rice 
planter. 





The missionary conference which opened 
in New York on Saturday and continues till 
May 1 represents the evangelical churches 
of the world, excepting the Roman Catholic, 
the Greek and one branch of the Angli- 
ean. The chairman is Benjamin Harrison, 
ex-president of the United States. Presi- 
dent McKinley spoke Saturday evening, and 
Gov Roosevelt was present. 





The government of the territory of Ha- 
waii as decided upon by. a conference of 
both houses at Washington provides for a 
governor and other executive officers, a leg- 
islature of two branches and a judicial 
branch consisting of a supreme court, cir- 
cuit courts and inferior courts. It provides 
that Hawaii shall be represented in con- 
gress by a delegate, who shall have a seat 
in the house of representatives, with a right 
to debate, but not a vote. The delegate to 
congress is to be chosen at an election of 
the people. There is no tariff provision in 
the bill, as the tariff laws of the United 
States are extended over the island and the 
territory of Hawaii is specifically made “a 
customs district of the United States.”’ The 
matter of liquor selling is left v‘~tually to 
local option. 





The United States supreme court will 
hear the Kentucky election case April 30. 
Eight hours, twice the usual time allowed 
for argument, will be given to counsel, on 
account of the importance of the case. The 
question is whether the decision of the leg- 
islature that Goebel was elected governor, 
by which Gov Taylor will be deprived of 
his office if it is allowed to stand, is “‘due 
process of law” within the meaning of that 
term as it is used in the 14th amendment 
to the constitution, which says that no 
state shall “deprive any person of life, lib- 
erty or property without due process of 
law.” Itis argued by counsel for Gov Tay- 
lor that the office to which he was elected 
by the people is technically his “property.” 
Should the decision of the federal court be 
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against him, Gov Taylor will make no fur« 
ther attempt to hold his office. Ten per- 
sons, by the way, have been indicted, sus- 
pected of complicity in the murder of 
William Goebel. 








The predicted increase in immigration has 
arrived, Commissioner Powderly of the im- 
migration bureau estimating the year’s im- 
migrants at more than 500,000, the bulk of 
them Russians, Austrians and Italians of 
the more illiterate class. According to the 
immigration league, the worst feature about 
the elements now coming in is that these 
people tend to drift into the city slums and 
aggravate the congestion there. A new and 
encouraging movement, however, is the ef- 
fort to bring some 5500 Finns to -ska un- 
der the auspices of the Lutheran church, . If 
the experiment proves a success the Luth- 
erans will try to bring a large part of the 
population- of Finland, perhaps a million 
souls, to our northwestern territory, there- 
by to escape the oppression of Russia: 








Correct Silverware 


Correct in character, design and worke 
manship—is as necessary as dainty china 
or fine linen if you would have every- 
thing in good taste and harmony.) 


ieces 


Knives, forks, spoons and fancy 
ected 


for table use will be correct if 


from goods stamped 
Rogers 


“I847 Bros.” 


Remember ‘‘1847.’’ Send for Catalogue Y. 
INTERNATIONAL S1ILvgR Co., Successor to 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meripen, Conn, 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
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The Young Folks’ Table. 


CONVALESCENT. 

It has been a dreary time since I sent my for- 
mer rhyme, 

‘When I penned my letter then I hoped soon to 
write again, 

But the weary months have fled and I still am 
here in bed. 


After a tremendous strife Doctor Richards 
saved my life; 

Now I lie here weak and pale, and I still am 
very frail, 


And the lonely hours I pass gazing in the 
looking-glass 

Just to see if typhoid’s ravage leaves me look- 
ing like a savage, 

For I have been very ill and have swallowed 
many a pill; 

But the doctor pulled me through, with the 
help of friends like you, 

Who by many a cheerful 
rapidly grow better. 

Say, you all should come this way—glad to see 
you any day. 

For a few short fortnights hencé, if the towns 
meet the expense, 

You'll see from Newark to this town electric 
cars run up and down. 

Marion will look so neat, electric lights and all 
complete. 

Soon we'll be a city grand and rank with any 
in the land. 

Fisher Girl, you're pretty 
have an eye for art. 

Adelaide, Iam no poet. If you've praise, don't 
here bestow it. ‘ 

There’s no use in wasting words, but a hat’s 

no place for birds. 

I’m not feeling very well, so I'll go and rest 
a spell. 

Don’t forget to write to me, for I’m lonely as 
can be. BoB. 


Trading—Trude Day, I, like you, read 
books over two or three times if I like them. 
One of the best books I ever read is Thelma 
by Marie Corelli. One of the finest songs I 
have ever heard is In Thy Love, in Tri- 
umphant Songs No 3. I sing tenor and have 
sung this piece a good many times in 
churches about here. I can tell you why 
farmers say “trading.” It is because they 
take, as a rule, something to exchange for 
what they wish to purchase—eggs, butter, 
etc. Miss R. N. Rambler, I could hardly 
believe my eyes when I saw ‘‘Miss” signed 
to your letter about skating and gunning. 
For about 10 years I did hardly anything 
else but hunt, starting after breakfast, go- 
ing without dinner, walking sometimes 10 
miles, but I used to ship my game (when I 
got any) and so made something out of it.— 
{North Star. 


letter made me 


smart. Say, you 





Tramps Again—I believe every tramp 
should be fed whether thief or not. No 
tramp has ever been refused food at our 
door. They are given whatever they want. 
I have known my mother to stop in.the 
middle of her baking to make coffee for 
a tramp.-Perhaps some of the Tablers 
won’t agree with me. Let us hear how 
Miss Idal treats the subject. Max of Cli- 
max, do send your picture; I have been 
waiting so long to see it. Star Gazer, you 
are the dearest little girl! I just want to 
give you a good hug. They tell me I am 
going to be an old maid because I think 
so much of cats, dogs, ponies and all pets; 
also because I like to read so well and care 
so little for society.—[Ramona. 





The Orchard Planters—Last spring one 
of the largest nurseries in the world, which 
‘ships trees to China and other foreign coun- 
‘tries, sent grandfather a large box of all 
kinds of fruit trees, shrubs, etc. As the 
gift was unexpected and it took seven acres 
of ground to plant the trees, grandfather 
was glad enough to have my two uncles, my 
brother Charles ang myself and all the 
hands from both farms help him. The trees 
were put into a long trench and the roots 
were well covered with moist earth until 
the ground could be put in order for plant- 
ing. The ground was first plowed deep 
with three two-horse plows. Then a disk 
harrow, drawn by three horses, cut up the 
plowed ground.: The disk was followed by 
a drag with four horses hitched to _ it. 
Brother Charles, aged eight, and myself, 
aged 10, took turn-about in driving the drag. 
It was like being actors in a circus. After 
all the clods were mashed fine, grandpa 
and Uncle Frank took a tape line and meas- 
ured off the ground. At a distance of 26 by 
32 feet they set up corn stalks to mark the 
place where the holes were tc be dug. 
Brother Charles and myself and our little 
dog Captain John Smith brought the stalks. 
Fhe holes were dug about two feet wide and 
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deep enough to plant the trees the same 
depth as they were in the nursery. Some 
loose dirt from the top of the ground was 
put, cone-shaped, into the bottom of the 
holes. One of the hands hauled a barrel of 
water, and the fun we did have helping him 
make a mud puddle. Uncle Nick trimmed 
some of the limbs off the trees. It cripples 
a tree to cut off the roots, and one of the 
hands dipped the roots of each tree in the 
puddle hole and placed the tree in the hole 
in which it was to be planted. The roots 
were nicely spread out and covered with 
dirt (not clods) and the dirt tramped 
around, then more dirt was added and 
tramped around until each hole was filled. 
The trees looked so nice and_ straight.— 
[Dawson Lahr. 





Remarks—Say, Tablers, don’t you feel 
somewhat jealous to see Mrs Chatterbox’s 
name at the Old Folks’ Table? Mrs Chatter- 
box might just as well send her wedding 
picture to the Table so we can see what 
her soldier looks like. Our American 
Beauty must think she’s cute, giving her- 
self such a sweet name. Tablers, if you 
wish I will send a description of Minnesota. 
I live only about seven miles from an In- 
dian settlement, and they have awfully 
queer ways. They even eat. dogs and 
skunks. They have a fine baseball team 
and also are excellent dancers.—[Minnie 
Sota. 

Wayside Daisy, I tried your recipe for 
fudge and think it very nice. Do you be- 
long to a letter circle? How many of the 
young folks do something at home to earn 
pin money? I do, and earn three and four 
dollars a week besides going to _ school. 
Laddie, I meant for the poles to go on the 


outside of the earth. I wish Newburyport 
Girl would send her picture. I have lived 
in that city all my life till about three 
years ago.—[Jack Straw. 

&= Won't Jack Straw tell us how she 


earns her pin money? 

Referring to that picture, Which is the 
one from the city and which is LaFayette? 
the one in the center is from the metropolis, 
the one on the left LaFayette. Sybil, I mever 
have coasted down hill in a pan, but I have 
in a shovel, which is far better, for you 
have the handle to hang on to for dear life. 
[Washington County. 

Brown Eyes, ribbon, chiffon and flowers 
above an innocent face are more becoming 
than innocent birds above a face endeavor- 
ing to look “‘swell.”” Do you not think so? 
{Miss Birdelle. 

Some of my favorite names are Leon, 
Raymond, Robert, Victor, Clifford and 
James. I just agree with Chatterbox about 
the ballrooms.—[Potter County Girl. 

I can make and bake.a-cake.: One of my 
recipes is: One cup sugar, 3 eggs, % cup 
butter, 1 cup thick milk with 1 level tea- 
spoon saleratus dissolved in it, % teaspoon 
cloves, % teaspoon cinnamon and about half 
a nutmeg. Thicken about the same as any 
other cake. I can also make good bread.— 
[Miss Mary. 

Are any of the boys interested in elec- 
tricity? .I have been studying telegraphy 
this winter and enjoy it very much. Two 
other boys and myself have a private line 
about three miles long. If you wish to 
know more about it I will tell you later. 
(J. H. “W. 

Do you know of any girls by the name 
of Olana? That is my name and I am quite 
proud of it, as I think it is all my own. My 
papa keeps a store and I am his clerk. I 
get 50c a week and pay my own bills. I was 
13 years old the 18th of December.—[ Miss 
Bishop. 

A Teen, if you will send your address to 
the paper, I, for one, will agree to write to 
you. I write to two “shut-ins’” now and 
think I could write to another.—[Paco. 

That dreadful monster swallowed my first 
letter, but I will try again. La Fayette, I 
believe you are the one on the left-hand 
side and the one on the right is the young 
man from the city. Am I not right ?—[Bit- 
tersweet. 

I spent the afternoon a short time ago 
with two of my schoolmates. The girls 
played and sang for me and altogether, I 
had @ very nice time. But the most enjoy- 
able part came afterward. When iit was 
time to go home their brother Elmer ap- 
peared at the door with the team to carry 
me, and as it was the first time he had 
ever carried a girl to ride, he was so em- 
barrassed he forgot his mittens and car- 
ried me all the way home barehanded.— 
[Leota, 


An Ugly Duckling. 


By E. W. 


HE Beacon brothers were at supper. 
They ate with the sound appetites of 
men who had worked hard in the 
open air all day, and fed their stock 
before satisfying their own cravings 


for food. They did not talk. Con- 
versation at table was well enough 
for. women and city folks, but  peo- 


ple who really worked regarded a_ well- 
spread board as a soldier regards a battle 
field—a thing not primarily or even secon- 
darily intended for empty chatter. 

Mrs Beacon, the wife of the eldest broth- 
er, poured the tea, passed the hot biscuit,, 
and brought on a fresh relay of fried pota- 
toes. “I do wish Rufus would hurry in to 
his supper,” she said. Hiram and Steve 
gave a simultaneous snort of derision. 
“Hurry? Humph! Him!” was all they 
said. The youngest Beacon brother was 
notoriously slow with his chores. 

Presently Rufus came in with two brim- 
ming pails of milk. He took off the foam 
and set it in the wood shed for the cat, 
then he strained the milk and carried the 
pans to the cool milk room. The shelves 
were rather too high for his sister-in-law 
to reach conveniently. “Your supper is 
keeping hot in the oven, Rufe,” said she. 
“Thank you, Annie.”” He took the dipper 
from her hand as she was about to get 
him some hot water to pour into the wash 
basin, and got it for himself. “I guess I 
ain’t going to let you wait on me after 
you’ve been slaving at the wash-tub,”’ he 
said with a smile. His ugly face had the 
spiritual charm of a very lovely smile. 

As he dried his face and hands on the 
rolling towel there was the sound of wheels 
and hoofs in the yard. “Go on out and 
see what’s wanted,” said Hiram sharply. 

Rufus went and soon returned. “It’s the 
Robinson boys,” he explained. ‘‘They were 
here the other day to look at the pears in 
the barn and they want to get them now. 
What do you want for them?” Steve znd 
Hiram exchanged glances across the dough- 
nuts and cheese. “Two dollars,” said Steve 
decisively. 

After a brief interval Rufus returned 
with a second report. “They say they’ll 
give one eighty.’”’ Again the older brothers 
exchanged business glances. “Oh, let ’em 
go,” exclaimed Steve, carelessly, as he 
tilted his chair back and picked up an agri- 
cultural journal. 

Some 15 minutes later, as Rufus was fin- 
ishing his supper, he casually remarked, 
“They seemed a good deal disappointed.” 

“Who?” demanded lliram, as he lit the 
lantern preparatory to making a last visit 
to the barn. ‘The Robinson boys. They 
said they didn’t believe you’d get any bet- 
ter price on the market.” 

“Great Moses!” exclaimed Hiram and 
Steve in unison. ‘“‘Didn’t you sell the pears?” 
“N-no,” faltered Rufus. He put down his 
untasted doughnut with a troubled face. 
“You said to let them go.’’ 

“Let them go—of course,’ thundered Hi- 
ram. “Let the pears go at their price.” -‘I 
thought you meant let the Robinsons go,” 
said Rufus, miserably. 


“Oh, you’re a fool!” said Hiram, with 
deep-voiced contempt. “Look here,” said 
Steve, with savage irritation, “you can’t 


get one cent more than one fifty a bushel 
for these pears in town, and you’d have to 
peddle them around to get that; and here’s 
these here Robinsons coming clear from 
Earlingham—seven good miles—and offer- 
ing us one eighty for them, and you refuse 
to sell! You’re a sweet business man, aren’t 
you? You haven’t got the common sense of 
a canned oyster.” 

“I’m real sorry,” said Rufus. “I hadn’t 
the least idea——” ‘“‘No, you never had a 
least idea,’’ sneered Hiram. “Come on, 
Steve. It’s no use wasting words on that 
idiot.” 

“Why can’t I drive after them?’ pleaded 
Rufus, “and explain the mistake. They 
want the pears to make up a shipment to- 
morrow morning.”’ “Ves, certainly,” 
scoffed Steve; “you can take one of my 
tired-out horses and drive it 14 miles to- 
night. I think I see you.” 

“Then the first thing in the morning,” 
eagerly entreated Rufus. “Oh, by all 
means! Advertise to three or four neigh- 
borhoods that you haven’t got the sense 
you were born with. Ugh, you make me 
sick.” 

They left the house with a loud bang of 








the door, and Rufus sat perfectly still, knit- 
ting his thick eyebrows. Annie glanced at 
him as she went to and fro, clearing the 
dishes away, but he did not look up. 
‘“Rufe,”’ she said, gently, “don’t take this 
thing so m&ch to heart. It was a very 
natural mistake.”’ 

“Yes, for a dunderhead to make,” he said, 
ruefully. ‘“‘I guess I deserve all the hard 
words I’ve had to take,’’ he went on, with a 
kind of angry humility. “If I don’t make 
mistakes or forget things, I can be relied 
on to do about half as much work in a 
day as is expected of me, or oversleep in 
the morning, or make foolish bargains. I 
seem to be no earthly good.” 

“You’ve always been a sickly boy,” be- 
gan Annie, determined to find an excuse 
for him, but he interrupted her. “I’m not 
a boy any longer. I’m a man—24 years old, 
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culty and with the aid of a cane. He was 
welcomed with no little deference by the 
Beacon brothers, for Mr Richard Mance 
was their uncle and the wealthiest farmer 
in the county. The older brothers’ took 
turns in driving about the farm with him, 
showing him the stock and the newest ag- 
ricultural implements, and giving him a 
very creditable report of the profits in the 
orchard and market garden, ‘‘That’s good!”’ 
“That's right!’ “That’s fine!’’ Such were the 
exclamations that left the elder farmer’s 
lips. ‘‘Well, now, things do look in real 
good shape,” he said, as they returned to 
the house for dinner. “IT suppose you’re 
sort of general manager,’ he added, turn- 
ing a sharp glance on Hiram, who at the 
head of the table was helping out mam- 
moth slices of smoked ham. 

“T guess so,” said Hi, with a short, em- 
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“That’s very important,” 
said Mr Mance. ‘‘That’s where brain work 
shows. I can find no gocd man to man- 
age my farm, and I’m just about used up 
myself.” He looked down at his slice of” 
ham as though it were a quarter section 
of land on which he, though totally unpre- 
pared, was required to prove up a claim, 
and repeated, ‘“‘just about used up.” Hi 
looked at the bony hand beside his own 
muscular shirt-sleeved arm. “That’s a 
fact,”’ he said to himself. ‘The old boy’s 
pretty nigh a@ goner.’”’ A sudden warmth 
suffused him from head to foot. 

‘“‘And Steve is the market gardener,” con- 
tinued the old man as he buttered a slice 
of bread in a careful and _ conscientious 
manner. “That’s about the principal thing. 
Most anyone can grow good stuff, but to get 
good prices for it—that’s what takes a 


barrassed laugh. 








and I ought to amount to something by now 
if I’m ever going to.”” His tone was firm, 
even autocratic, with Annie, but he took his 
old eager, beseeching accents when the oth- 
ers came in. 

“Say, Steve, let me peddle those pears for 
you. I can sell them all in a few days. I 
know I can.” “You!” said Steve, scornful- 
ly. “‘You don’t know how to sell things. 
You’d give them away to everyone you 
met and pay them for.taking the gift. You’d 
better go to bed. You’ve thrown away 
enough good money to-night without talk- 
ing of wasting any more.” 

Without a word Rufus filled the wood- 
box, cut the kindling and brought in a pail ro 
of water. Then he went up-stairs without 
even the “‘Good-night,” to which Annie 
always replied. Steve, who was to go to 
market early the following morning, speed- 
ily followed him. Then Annie had a chance 
to free her mind. 

“Hi,”’ she began, bending over her darning 
with as severe a countenance as she was 
capable of achieving,’’ I don’t like the way 
you and Steve are treating Rufe.” Hi, who 
was nodding with sleep, roused up with a 
short laugh. “Oh, you don’t, don’t you?” 

“No. You are taking all the heart out of 
him by your contemptuous and hateful 
ways. He’s never been very strong and 
he’s naturally self-distrustful, and if you 
go on treating him as if he was a cur, you'll 
end by making him feel as mean as a cur. 
He’s a sensitive unselfish fellow.’’ ‘‘He’s 
an ass,’’ said Hiram with conviction. 

“He’s the most civilized one among you. 
Just because you and Steve are a few years 
older than he, you’ve gone on bullying and 
bossing him as though he was just out of 
the cradle.” “He acts as, though he was,” 
said the appreciative brother. 

Annie said nothing more, and her silence 
apparently had a discomforting effect on 
her husband. He shuffled uneasily in his 
chair. ‘Now see here, Annie,” he suddenly 
broke forth, “I ain’t sitting on Rufe all 
the time. You needn’t think it. I’ve got 
too much to do, for one thing. And I never 
kicked once because he reads out loud 
every night to you instead of going to bed 
at 8 o’clock, as every white man should, so 
he can get up at a decent time in the morn- 
ing. Never once.” He looked narrowly at 
his wife, but her eyes were still fixed on her 
darning. ‘“‘And I’ll skin Steve if he says 
another durn word on this pear business. 
Will that suit you?” 

Annie clasped her hands. 
the pear business alone. 
thing! Rufe ought to have a farm of his 
own and be his own master.” “His own 
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Watches, Cameras, Bracelets, Gold Rings, 


given away ABSOLUTELY FREE for selling our 
AS eweiry. No money required. Send us your name 
and full address on a postal card, and we will send you 18 
4 gold plate scarf and stick pins, all set with different colored 
stones, to sell for 10 cents each. The best sellers 
Offered by any firm. When you have sold them we 
will send New your choice of a Watch, a solid Gold Rin; 
and any other valuable premium on our large :)lust: 
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$2,000 OIL PAINTING for 10 GENTS. } 


“Unexpected Trouble.” 


The wonderful $2,000 oil painting by the 
noted English artist, wand 


FRED MORCAN. 

Last spring we purchased for $2,000.00 
the noted oil painting, entitled Way aes meme 
ed Trouble,” or “‘The First Swim,” by Fred 
Morgan, of the British Royal Academy. 
The size of the original canvas is 31 1-2 by 
421-2inches. We have had prepared a re- 
production of this noted want, every color 
and shade of color being faithfully repro- 
duced in a size 19 by 25, printed on heavy 
coated paper. A great — cheap repro- 
ductions of works of art have been scattered 
over the country ; this, however, is not of such 
character. 

FROM MR. MORGAN.—Following is an 
extract from a letter from Morgan, the artist, 
to whom one of the reproductions was sub- 
mitted. 

MONTROSE VILLA, St. Boniface Road, VENTNOR. 
“Itis a most admirable copy of my original, 
uite oneof the most satisfactory reproductions 
have ever had, giving the exact drawing and 
color and the touches of the brush. In some senses 
too faithful, as it brings to my memory the diffi- 
culties of getting the baby boy to pose, and the 
worry of the dutklings.” 


A GREAT OFFER. 
Wishing to put this Magnificent Art Pro- 
duction, which is worth at least $1.00, within 
reach of all, we will send a copy by mail, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States or Canada for only 10 cents, in silver or stamps. This is without doubt the 
biggest value ever offered in the line of Art and no one at all interested should delay 
or fail to take advantage of this most remarkable offer. Address 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING 60,, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., or CHICAGO, ILL. 
MSROMSMS ADRS HANS HI NSAASH F AVSHS AMS KM € EON OE EME MEME 
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“Oh, Hi, it isn’t 
It’s—it’s every- 


isn’t an hour of the day that he doesn’t 
ask us what he ought to do and: how he 
ought to do it.” 

“That’s it exactly,” exclaimed Annie. 
“Because one or other of you would give 
him fits if he didn’t.” She laid aside her 
work and looked him in the face with im- 
passioned earnestness. ‘“‘He ought to be 
able to call his soul his own, and his opin- 
ions his own, and his land his own. Let 
him learn from his own mistakes and his 
own experiments and his own ideas. That’s 
the only way for a man to be < man.” 

Hiram turned his stolid ox eyes upon her. 
“You’re out of your mind,” he said. He 
spoke in the tone of one who has ended the 
subject. His dealings with his wife were 
similar to those he had with his sitting 
hen. When she picked his finger it ap- 
pealed to his sense of humor; when she 
flew in his face she was put in a position 
where the operation could not be repeated. 

The next day Annie wrote a letter and 
the following week the answer came. It 
came in the form of a slender old gentle- 
man, who appeared to suffer from rheu- 
matic troubles, as he walked with diffi- 

LJ 








“UNEXPECTED TROUBLE.” 
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head.” “That’s what it does,” said Steve. 

“My own operations in that line,’’ contin- 
ued his uncle, “have not been succeeding of 
late as well as I could wish. As you know, 
my boy Richie is not very strong.” Hiram 
and Steve, who had nothing but contempt 
for their sickly cousin Richard, had noth- 
ing to say to this. ; 

*As I was saying,” continued the visitor, 
**Richie ain’t overly strong. The fact is, he 
meeds an elder brother pretty badly, and 
I need an eldest son. I was just wondering 
if Rufus here couldn’t fill that place. I 
think you and Richie could pull together 
pretty well, eh, Rufe?”’ 

The Beacon brothers leaned back heavily 
in their chairs. Their powers of speech, al- 
ways at a low ebb during meals, now de- 
serted them utterly. Annie looked at Ru- 
fus. The light and color in his face abso- 
lutely transfigured him. 

“T wish I knew how to thank you, uncle,” 
he said. “How handsome he is,’”’ thought 
Annie, 

“You'll have a chance to show what sort 
of stuff is in you,” said the old man. ‘‘Well,” 
as he rose from the table, ‘“‘we’ll talk over 
our plans for spring work when we get 
home.” 

An hour later two brothers stood in the 
doorway and looked down the road after a 
carriage which was rapidly disappearing in 
the distance. “It beats the devil!” said Hi, 
drawing a long breath. “Yes, it does, 
agreed Steve with deep conviction. 

And Annie, who said nothing, was very 
glad that for once the devil of coarse-na- 
tured tyranny was indeed beaten, 





An Aspiration. 
ELEANOR W: F. BATES. 
Be mine the joy of following afield 
The changing season’s task,to turn the loam, 
To watch the skies, to tend my orchard’s yield, 
To bring my harvest home. 


‘And I would brothered and companioned be 
By my dependent herds and gentle flocks, 
My horse that curves his arching neck to me, 

Shy lamb and patient ox. 


Let me forsake the ways of trade, the loom, 
The desk, the counter, and the hurrying pen, 

And flee from all the city’s glare and gloom, 
And breathe sweet scents again. 


For he who lives the life of air and sky 
Grows to a hight unmeasured by the purse; 
A living epic his, of harmony 
No poet can rehearse. 


Jacqueminot. 
SANDA ENOS- 








*Twas in blood that he sought for the bay. 
There he found it—no thanks to his steel, 
Though bravely he spurred to the fray 
With Murat at the trumpet’s peal. 


Ah, little he dreamed as with vim 
He sabered Napoleon’s foes 

That the blood which would glory him 
Would be the blood of—a rose! 





Enough. 


I had no time to hate, because 
The grave would hinder me; 

And life was not so ample IL 
Could finish enmity. 


Nor had I time to love; but since 
Some industry must be, 
The little toil of love, I thought, 
Was large enough for me. 
{Emily Dickinson. 


Four Things. 








Four things a man must learn to do 

1s he would make his record true: 

To think without confusion clearly, 

To tove his fellow men sincerely; 

To act from honest motives purely; 

To trust in God and heaven securely. 
{Henry Van Dyke. 


“Daughter, is your husband amiable?” 
“Well, ma, he’s just exactly like pa; 


when he gets his own way about every- 


thing he’s just lovely.” 





I understand that 
between the 
Yes, sir. 
what 

He 


Judge (to witness): 
you overheard the quarrel 
defendant and his wife. Witness: 
Judge: Tell the court, if you can, 
they seemed to be doing. Witness: 
seemed to be doing the listening. 


A man often becomes crooked by follow- 
ing his own bent. 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


Graduating Plans. 


MAY MYRTLE COOK, 





There were but six in the graduating 
class that year, and those all girls. They 
had met together one evening in February 
to talk over the plans for the coming com- 
mencement. Several of the number had 
brought along their fancy work, and it was 
watching the busy fingers of Grace 
Monroe as she fashioned a lovely handker- 
chief that prompted Lily Warren to ex- 
claim: ‘“‘How I wish I could do such love. 
ly work, Grace. I'd like one of those lovely 
handkerchiefs for part of my outfit, but I 
can’t do a thing in needlework, as you girls 
know.” 

A pretty flush lit up Grace’s face as she 
lifted her head from her work and cried, 
“Just the thing, girls! I’ve been wondering 
what I should do for my graduating 
presents for our crowd. I'll make each of 
you one of my very loveliest kerchiefs, so 
please everybody remember and don’t buy 
your kerchiefs.”’ 

Lily then said, ‘‘And I’ll tell you what I 
will do. T’ll furnish the flowers for the 
crowd to wear. We have oceans of lovely 
things always in the conservatory, and you 
know no one else in town has such a mania 
for flowers as has papa, so our place is the 
best for the choicest flowers here. I can 
do that much, I am sure, if I can’t do 
lovely things with my fingers. And it will 
be my gift, too, not papa’s, for I spend 
hours over the flowers, and the dear dad 
always says they are as much mine as his.” 

“How lovely!” cried a third girl, Jessie 
Benton. ‘‘And see here, this lovely icewool 
shawl, if I ‘do say so as shouldn’t’—we’'ll 
all want new head wraps, and I’ll get some 
white wool and make great fleecy shawls 
to adorn the heads of the sweet girl grad- 
uates, as they wend their dignified way to 
and from the various ‘doin’s’ of the im- 
portant week.” 

“Another idea,” remarked Mary Morri- 
son, calmly. “Last year a city friend 
showed me a lovely souvenir of her com- 
mencement. It was a little book, in which 
to keep all sorts ef reminders of the day 
and the class, with places for pressed flow- 
ers, scraps like the gowns of all the girls, 
photos, etc. I can do that kind of work, 
and so for my share I’ll make half a dozen 
of these pretty books.” 

The merchant’s daughter, Ella Johnston, 
looked up. ‘“‘Maybe you will think my plan 
funny,” she said doubtfully, “but I don’t 
know what else to offer. But papa said the 
kind of silk stockings I wanted would have 
to be ordered specially, and he will have 
to get a half dozen pair. Now I thought it 
would be nice for me to give you girls a 
pair apiece. They are to be the nicest he 
can get, and as we are all to be entirely in 
white, they would suit all around. Don’t 
laugh at me, please.” 

“Not much will we laugh,” spoke up Lois 


Underwood. “I think it’s a splendid idea, 
for I for one know they’ll be lots nicer than 
I could afford myself, so there! There's 
only one thing left for me to do, and that’s 
to provide the luncheon for ‘the’ evening. 
You know the boys usually dod that, but 
this year there aren’t any boys, so I'll play 
man and provide a bounteous and dainty 
lunch, and you know my lunches,” which 
Was eagerly assented to. “But wait,—to 
make it nicer, I'll add a little to it, and 
have favors, and the napkins shall be made 
for the occasion, and each shall be adorned 
with an embroidered monogram of the class 
and the year, and they shall also be 
given for keeps, as the boys say. That’s 
my plan.” 

After deciding to meet with Lois the Mon. 
day before commencement, which was the 
only disengaged evening in the week, and 
exchange gifts, the little company broke up 
and went to their several homes, well 
pleased with their novel plans for com- 
mencement gift giving. May not some 
other class try a similar scheme? 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 


16. Charade—[J. F. H., N H. 
My first is found in man and mouse, 
My second appears in every house, 
My whole you'll not lend to father or mother, 
And it’s rough on one end and smooth on the 
other. 

17. Anagram (one word)—[{Katydidn’t, Ct. 

COUNT NO MAN POOR! SEE. 

18. Diamond—1, A consonant; 2, a worthless 
fellow; 3, restored; 4, a movable screen; 5, 
a kingdom; 6, to obscure; 7, a consonant.—[E, 
W., Mass. 

19. Arithmetical—Find the root word and do 
the sum in short division.—[{S. S., Kan. 

CU DIRT 


OELA 
20. Beheadings—My whole is to stock; behead 
me and I mean dead grass; behead again and 
I mean metal; again, and I become a matter.— 
[P. M. McL., Can. 








Asked and Answered—J. B., we can’t 
print your question. The disease calls for 
delicate treatment, and wrong advice 
would do harm. Take your doctor’s ad- 
vice.—Mrs A. R. C., aren’t we continual- 
ly printing “pretty patterns and odd de- 
signs?” What was it you wanted?——C, 
F. C., we can give you many kinds of re- 
cipes for “doing up” pickle cucumbers, but 
we don’t quite understand what you mean 
by “fluid used im packing.’’’ a Say as 
horse-radish is generally grated, mixed 
with vinegar and bottled, but there are also 
other ways for keeping. Queen Mab I is 
requested to write to Robert Espie, Mount 
Carroll, Ill, and a copy of the Sandy song 
will be willingly sent her. 











If your name is ugly, remember that Tig- 
lath Pileser was known to fame.—[E. W. 
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Some 
the Best 


Catalogue free. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 





~ <a S 
and the best, while not always the 
lowest priced, is always the most 
satisfactory, and the cheapest in the 


end. Many an Estey 25 years old 
is as good as new. 











$9333 MONTHLY SALARY 


PAYABLE WEEKLY with EXPENSES 
Men or Women to represent us in their own state. Your 
duties to take charge of solicitors and attend te collections, 
Noinvestment required. Send stamp for application blank. 
©0-O0PERATIVE ©0.. 399 Star Bldg., Chicago, Lil, 


ANTED: Three active men to represent large firm, 
capable managing branch business and employing 
others in various towns. $900 per year, clear of expenses. 
Definite guarantee of $3.00 per day from the start to 
honest energetic men. Permanent position and rapid 
promotion with old established house of highest repute. 
Factory, Box 733, Phila., Pa. 











A Border for Table Cover. 


EVELYN M. PARSONS. 











Knitted Work Basket. 


SARAH E. WILCOX, 





Use No 18 knitting cotton and four steel 
needles No 16. This will make quite a large 
‘basket. For a smaller one use finer cotton, 
' Cast on 7 stitches, two on each of two 
needles and three on the third. Knit the 
first and every alternate round to the 37th 
plain. 

2d round—T o (thread over needle), knit 
one, repeat all the way around. 

4th round—T o, k two, repeat all around. 

6th round—T o, k three, repeat all around. 

8th round—T o, k four and repeat. 

10th round—T o, k five and repeat. 

The 12th, 14th, 16th and 18th rounds are 
worked like the previous rounds, knitting 
one stitch more between the t o on each 
round. On the 18th round nine plain stitches 
are knitted between the t o. 

20th round—T o, k one, o, sl and b, k 
seven, repeat from beginning to end of 
round. 

22d round—T o, k three, o, sl and b, k six 
and repeat as before. 

24th round—T o, k five, o, sl and b, k five 
and repeat. 

26th round—T o, k seven, o, sl and b, K 
four, repeat. 

28th round—T o, k nine, o, sl and b, k 
three, repeat. 

30th round—T o, k eleven, o, sl and b, k 
two, repeat. 

32d reund—T o, k thirteen, o, sl and b, k 
one, repeat. 

34th round—T o, k fifteen, 0, sl and Db, 
repeat. 

36th round—T o, n, repeat. 

Commencing with the 37th round purl 
(seam) five rounds, then knit five rounds 
plain. 

47ta round—T o, n, repeat, 

48th round, plain. 

49th, 51st, 53d and 55th rounds like 47th. 
The even rounds between are plain. Fifty- 
six rounds have now been knit. Begin 
with the 57th round and knit five rounds 
plain, then purl five rounds, 

67th round,’ plain. 

68th round—T o, n, repeat, 

9th round, plain. , 

Purl five rounds, bind off loosely, 

Edge: Cast on 15 stitches. 

ist row—K three, o, n, k three, o, k one, 
o, kK six. 

2d row—K six, o, k three, o, n, k three, 
o, n, k one, 

3d row—K three, o, n, n, 0, k five, o, kK six. 

4th row—Cast off four, k one, 0, n, K 
three, n, 0, n, k one, o, n, k one. 

5th row—K three, o, n, k one, o, n, kK one, 
n, o, k three. 

6th row—K three, o, k one, 0, sl two, k 
one, pass slipped stitches over knitted one, 
0, k four, 0, n, k one. Repeat from ist row 
for desired length and sew on. 

_ To stiffen dissolve a handful of white glue 
in sufficient water to a little more than 
cover. When thoroughly dissolved, mix 
well and add water enough to completely 
Saturate the work. Stretch and dry over 2 
Suitable sized basin. When nearly dry, give 
a coat of white shellac, and leave several 
days or until perfectly dry; then loosen 
carefully from the basin, using a knife and 
knitting needie eas necessary. 


BUSY FINGERS 


WOMANLY SENSE. 


If a person is ill and needs a medicin 
of time, and has hundreds of thousands o 


is it not ries te-get one that has steve the test 
cures to itscredi 


? 


- 

_ Agreat many women who are ill try everything they hear of. This seems to us un- 
wise, for there are remedies which are no experiments, and have been known years and 
years to be doing great good. Take for instance Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetatle Com- 
pound; for thirty years its record has been one unbroken Chain of success. No medicine 
for female ills this country has ever known has such a record for cures. 

We have published more genuine testimonial letters than have ever been published 


in the interest of any other medicine. 


All this should, and does, produce a spirit of con- 


fidence in the hearts of women which is difficult to dislodge, and when they are asked to 
take something else they say, ‘‘No, we want Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 
which has been tried, and never found wanting, whose reliability is established far 
beyond the experimental stage.” (See offer below.) 


Letters to Mrs. Pinkham from Women. 


Female Weakness 15 Years. 


“DEAR Mrs. Pink Am :—For fifteen years I suffered with every 
form of female weakness, and had almost — up }one S ever be- 
ia E. 


ing well again, when a friend insisted that 


try Ly inkham’s 


medicine. 1 took four bottles of the Vegetable Compound, and 


still I was sick and giving up again when the same friend prevailed 
upon me to try another bottle. Ididso and began to get better 
right away, and now I never have any of my old pains, and consider 
myselfcured. I think your remedies the best in the world for cur- 
ing the troubles of women, and feel very thankful that I ever found 
such remedies. If any suffering woman wishesto write to me pri- 
vately, I will be pleased to tell her about the benefits I derived 
from the use of your medicine.”—Mars. E. F. MarsHAatL, 312 Mont- 





calm St., San Francisco, Cal. 


General Weakness of System. 


“Dear Mrs. PinkuHam:—I write to thank-you for the good 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound and Blood Purifier have 
done me. I felt tired and all worn out, suffered with severe pains 


in my back and limbs. 


Since taking your remedies that tired feel- 


ing is gone, and Iam very much better, and able to work. I would 
advise all suffering women to write to you, for 1 feel sare they will 
find help. I wish you much success.”—Ma&s Mary H. Love, 


boro, Va. 


Mrs. Pinkham’s advice is given free to all suffering women. Her ad- 


dress is Lynn, Mass. 


Throbbing Pain in the Back. 


“DEAR Mrs. PiInkaAmM:—About two years ago I was taken sud- 
denly with a terrible bearing down feeling, low down across me, 
and such a throbbing pain in my back that at times it would seem 
that I could endure it nolonger. I had heard Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound spoken of very highly, and I commenced tak- 


ing it at once. 


After a short time, I was feeling very much better, 


but continued its use until I_had taken six bottles, and was com- 
pletely cured.”—Mrs. 8S. E. WADE, Fremont, Mich. 
These grateful letters from women prove conclusively that woman’s 


safe refuge when sick is 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s . 
Vegetable Compound 


If you are a sick woman, fill out the following: blank 
and send it to Mrs. Pinkham: 


A woman can talk freely to a woman when it is revolting to relate her private troubles 
toaman. Especially can she do so to a woman whose knowledge and experience in treat- 
ing woman’s ills is so great. The one thing that qualifies a person to give advice on 
any subject is experience—experience creates knowledge. No other person has so wide 
ap experience with female ills nor such a record of success as she has had. 


Full name 


Are your bowels loose ? 





Street No. 








Are you subject to palpitation ? 
Are you subject to pain in heart ? 





Married, single _ 


Have you good appetite ? 
Does food seem to digest well ? 








Have you any female weakness? 


Do dots dart before your eyes ? 





What isits nature? 


Do your feet and limbs ewell ? 





Weakness of how long standing? 


Troubled with cold feet and hands? 





Are you confined to bed? 





How long have you suffered? 


Are you despondent ? 


Does back of your neck ache? 








Have you children? 


Have you sore spot across back between hips? 





Do you have painful periods? 








Have you leucorrhoea (whites)? 


Do you have sore placesin your spinal column? Ifso, where? 





Ever pregnant? If so had you easy labor? 


| Do your lower limbs ache ? 





Have you profuse menstruation? 


Backache between the the hips ? 





Scanty Menstruation? 
Suppressed Menstruation? 








Have you pain across abd » With or pressure ? 





Have you dispiacement? 


Does abdomen bloat ? 








Anteversion? Prolapsus?— 


| Have you piles? 





Retroversion? 





Are you afflicted with sterility or barrenness? 


| Je urine high color ? 
| Sedimentin urine on standing ? 








Dizzy, faint, or blind snells? 


Back weak? Where? 





Suffer from headache? 


Ever had surgieal operations ? 





Are your bowels constipated? 


For what ? 





Without money or price any woman can have a private letter giving complete details 
as to her health, if she will carefully answer the above questions and send them with 


@ personal letter to Mrs. Pinkham. 


Address ‘‘Mrs. Pinkham,” Lynn, Mass. 
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Home Life. 
Sharing in Farm Work. 


FARMER’S WIFE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


55? 





I have had 25 years’ experience in farm 
work and I know where husband and wife 
are equally interested in outdoor work and 
house work, it is to the advantage of both. 
As to how far the wife can go in helping 
without injury to her health, she should be 
the best judge. My first experience in out- 
door work was soon after I was married. 
We moved on a large farm of over 200 acres. 
I was ambitious and wished to help along 
all I could. I helped to do the chores night 
and morning, and in haying I did all the 
raking and drove the horses to pitch off 
the loads of hay, carried drink to the men 
and took many extra steps in addition to 
doing my housework. I overtaxed my 
strength and had to have help in the house 
for two months. Did I give up and say I 
was not strong enough to work out of 
doors? Oh, no! My experience taught me a 
lesson, and there has never been a year 
since but what I have worked outdoors and 
especially during haying and harvest, and 
saved the expense o* an extra hand. I find 
much can be done to lighten the housework 
by a little planning, such as having an ex- 
tra batch of ginger snaps and cookies, or 
any kind of cooking that will last two 
weeks or through haying. And I use my 
canned meats. Then it is so little trouble 
to get the meals ready. 

I get my work so planned that it is a 
pleasure to look forward to haying and har- 
vest time, when I shall spend most of my 
time in the open air, and I like to ride on 
the reaper and see how straight I can drive 
and see the bundles of grain fall. I think 
the air and the change from housework to 
field work is beneficial to our health. I 
always feel better after I have had a sea- 
son of outdoor work. But about changing 
work,—my husband knows as well as I do 
when there is a rush of housework, such as 
housecleaning, and he lends a hand accord- 
ingly, in lifting or moving the heavy furni- 
ture, cleaning carpets and nailing them 
down. When washing day comes he turns 
the washer and that makes the washing 
day’s work as easy as any other day’s work. 
So we work together, getting all the happi- 
ness out of our work that is possible to get. 


TT 


Strawberries. 
MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Jam: Allow 3 lbs sugar to 4 Ibs fruit. 
Mash together and cook in a granite or 
porcelain-lined kettle until a little of the 
jam cooled on a plate will stiffen sufficient- 
ly. Seal as usual. Jam must be cooked 
carefully to prevent scorching. A pint of 
red currant juice added to each 4 lbs ber- 
ries will make a pleasant variation. 

Shrub: Pour 3 qts best cider vinegar over 
9 lbs fine ripe strawberries, let it stand 24 


hours, then bring it slowly to a boil and 
strain. To each pint of juice add 1% pts 
granulated sugar. soil together for five 
minutes, strain and put up in self-sealing 
jars. 


Short Cake: Sift well together 1 qt pas- 
try flour and 3 level teaspoons baking pow- 
der, rub in butter the size of 2 large eggs, 
and mix with sweet milk to the consistency 
of biscuit dough. Bake in two layers in a 
flat cake tin. Place one layer in the tin 
and spread the top with soft butter, then 
lay the second one evenly on top of this. 
When baked, separate the cakes, and 
spread the sides that were stuck together 
with butter. Stem 2 qts fresh ripe berries, 
sweeten to taste, and mash with a wooden 
or silver spoon. Spread half the berries on 
one layer of the cake while hot, cover with 
sweetened whipped cream, cover with the 
other layer, put on the rest of the berries, 
heap with whipped cream, and. serve at 
once in nice-sized cubes. 

Dumplings: Make a nice pastry, and cut 
out rounds with a saucer. Put on each piece 





This Will Interest Many. 

F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
Says that if anyone afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass, he will direct them to a perfect cure. 
He has nothing to sell or give, only tells 
how he was cured. Hundreds have tested 
it with success.—[Adv. 


1% cup stemmed strawberries, and a sprink- 
ling of white sugar. Fold over the paste 
and press the edges lightly together. Bake 
in a quick oven and serve with a sweet 
sauce, 

Layer Cake: Bake a nice sponge cake 
in three layers. Mash 2 cups fine ripe ber- 
ries with 1% cups .powdered sugar, and 
whip in the whites of 2 eggs beaten until 
very stiff. Beat all together 10 minutes, 
then place between the layers and on top. 
Must be eaten while fresh. 

Jellied Strawberries: Boil slowly togeth- 
er 20 minutes 1 qt red currant juice and 2 
lbs granulated sugar; then drop in, one at 
a time, fine ripe strawberries; boil gently 4 
minutes longer, then pour into jelly glasses. 
Let stand until the next day, then cover 
with a thin layer of melted paraffin, or 
note paper wet in white of egg, and tie 
over with thick paper. Keep in a cool, 
dry place, . 

Sauce: Beat 1 1-3 cups powdered sugar 
and 1% tablespoons butter to a cream, add 
1 qt ripe berries, a few at a time, and beat 
until well mixed. This is delicious with any 
light baked or steamed pudding. 





Dainty Dishes of Fish. 


NETTA KELLER, 





Baked Shad or Whitefish: Make a dress- 
ing of 1 pint bread crumbs seasoned with 
y teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon butter, % tea- 
spoon pepper and moisten with stock. Place 
in fish, tie up, rub over fish % teaspoon salt 
and pepper and place over the fish a few 
thin slices of breakfast bacon. Bake until 
well done, basting with water and butter. 
Transfer fish to hot dish, garnish with 
strips of bacon. Add 1 teaspoon lemon juice 
to the gravy in the pan, thicken with 
browned flour and send to the table. A 
salad of water cress is a nice accompani- 
ment. 

Baked Haddock: Use a haddock weigh- 
ing 3 Ibs, remove the flesh from bones, take 
% cup bread crumbs, butter a pudding dish 
and sprinkle with some of the crumbs. To 
the, remainder add a little thyme, % tea- 
spoon salt, bit of cayenne, an egg, few 
drops of onion juice. Add plenty of milk 
to moisten. Lay some fish in bottom of 
dish, sprinkle with salt and pepper, then 
a layer of crumbs and lastly rest of fish, 
with a tablespoon butter cut in bits. This 
dish may stand a while before baking or 
be set at once in the oven. When done 
turn out on a platter and garnish. The 
sauce: Use the water in which the fish 
was simmered, cook together 1 tablespoon 
butter, 1 tablespoon flour, dilute with the 
fish stock and milk. 

Baked Trout: Have a trout weighing 4 
lbs. Boil 3 potatoes, mash with 2 table- 
spoons butter, 1 teaspoon onion juice, a lit- 
tle salt and pepper. Stuff the fish with 
this, sprinkle with salt, pepper, put in drip- 
ping pan with 2 tablespoons butter, 6 toma- 
toes, % cup water. Bake in moderate oven 
50 minutes. Serve with tomatoes and slices 
of hard boiled eggs. 

Turbot a la Creme: Pick the bones from 
the white fish left from breakfast, make 
a white sauce, put a little fish in individual 
dish, then sauce and cover with cracker 
crumbs, brown in moderately hot oven. 

Broiled Salt Mackerel: Soak over night 
with the skin uppermost. In the morning 
dry without breaking, cut off head and 
tip of tail, place on bars of buttered fish 
gridiron, broil to a light brown, lay it on a 
hot dish, dress with butter and lemon juice 
or chopped pickle. 





Our Canning Contest offers an opportu- 


_nity to every housewife to write about just 


the line of vegetable canning she has been 
most successful in. We want personal ex- 
perience, not general directions from books. 
Each vegetable must be treated separately, 
in an article by itself. Write just as if you 
were telling your method to someone. Don’t 
generalize, but write simply about the veg- 
etable you have chosen. More complete 
suggestions were given in our April 21 issue. 
Eleven prizes are offered, the contest clos- 
ing May 19. 





Beef Tonic for Ferns—Not long since I 
stopped at a florist’s on my way down town, 
and while walking among his floral treas- 
ures I spied a fern so beautiful that I re- 
marked upon its thrifty appearance. It 
stood head and shoulders, so to speak, above 
its sister ferns and seemed to challenge 
admiration. A smile instantly irradiated 
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the gardener’s face. This evidently was a 
child of affection upon which had been lav-’ 
ished unusual care and watchfulness. I 
was wholly unprepared for the answer that 
followed my exclamation of admiration:’ 
“T’ve been experimenting with that fern; 
but. it has received less care than any of 
the others. Beefsteak is good for man; I 
thought, ‘I’ll see how it works in the flower 
kingdom.’ So I got a pound of beef, cut it 
up and put in the pot with that fern, and 
it has been growing ever since.” If anyone 
has a fern that has come to a standstill it 
might. be a good plan to try the experiment 
of a beef tonic. 


Farmer Boys as Nurses—The hospital 
ship Maine, fitted out by American women 
abroad under the leadership of Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill, for the South African 
field, had aboard 16 men nurses who had 
graduated at the Mills training school for 
male nurses, New York city. During the 
Spanish-American war all the available 
graduates were given official positions, six 
being nurses on the Solace, five at Ports- 
mouth, N H, with the Spanish prisoners, 
several on the Relief, one on the Topeka, 
one on the Oregon, one in Porto Rico and 
one in the Philippines. The majority of 
the young fellows now in the school come 
from the country and are sons of farmers. 
A probationer who is accepted gets $10 a 
month for the first year and $12 for the sec- 
ond, the service required being 12 hours a 
day. In the second year the most compe- 
tent are elected as head nurses. From 19 
to 30 years are the limits preferred for pro- 
bationers. The graduates receive about $5 





a day. No attempt is made to teach 
medicine. 
Soap the Screw—I wonder if anyone 


knows how much easier a screw will enter 
wood if a little soap is rubbed over it? Soap 
has many uses, but it was not until recent- 
ly that I made this very simple discovery. 
A woman often finds a screwdriver as un- 
wieldy in her fingers as is a needle in a 
man’s. I had been told to try soap as a 
lubricator; with little faith in its efficacy 
I applied some to the next screw I attempt- 
ed to manipulate. I braced myself as usual 
for the tussle, when lo! it was like wax in 
my hands. A few turns of the screwdriver 
and the feat was accomplished. Try it, sis- 
ters; it wiil not disappoint you.—[Helen M. 
Richardson. 

Railroad Sponge Cake—Four eggs, 1% 
cups sugar, 2 cups flour, 1 teaspoon baking 
powder, 1-3 cup boiling water, 1 pinch salt. 
Bake until it seems done. It is a very nice, 
fine, smooth cake. Try it and tell me of 
your success.—[Prairie Rose. 





Tea Cakes—One-half cup butter, 1 cup 
sugar, 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons milk, 2% cups 
flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, salt and 
a little nutmeg. Drop by teaspoonfuls on a 
pan and bake quickly.—[Aunt Nancy. 


A Way to Change 
Your Work 


Prepare for a better position without neglecting 
our present work. Our students advance 
n ry and position while studying. 

150,000 students and graduates 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Mechanical or Architectural 
Brosgnting’ Electrical, 

hanical, Steam or 
Civil Engineering; 
Srvenproorarst Sur- 
vyeying;: Book- 
poe oy hk Stenog- 





























Established 1891. Capital, 
$1,500,000. Write for circulars. 

The International ~ 
Oorrespondence Schoola, 

Box 1235, Scranton, Pa. es 


If you suffer from any form - Asthma 


FREE. we want to send you free by mail, pre- 
ppid. a Bottle of the famous Kola Plant Compound. 
is Nature’s Sure Botanic Cure for the disease, and 
we guarantee that it will forever stop all your suffer- 
ing. Weare sending out 50,000 Bottles free by mail to 
Sufferers, to prove the wonderful power of this New 
Discovery, and we will be pleased to send one to you. 
Send your name and address by postal card or letter. 
Address, The KOLA IMPORTING CO.., 
No. 1164 Broadway, New York. 




















The Home Dressmaker. 


The Best Spring Patterns. 





Twenty-five and thirty-five cent patterns, 
the latest and best fashions, cut by one of 
the most reliable pattern houses in the 
country, are here offered for only TEN 
CENTS each, postpaid; this by our special 
arrangement with the manufacturers. 

Full directions, quantity of material re- 
quired and illustration of garment with 
each pattern. 





7958—LADIES’ SHIRT 
WAIST WITH SCAIr 
LO YOKE OUT- 


stylish waist is 
made of cream colored 
India _ silk, the_ sole 
decoration consisting of 
shaped bands of plain 
turquoise blue to match 
the figure in the silk. 
Waists of this kind 
may be made of per- 
cal y 





foulard is here daintily 
trimmed with fine Va- 
lenciennes lace and 
tucked blue _ chiffon. 
The bertha, which out- 


e, dimity L . 
ique, linen or French lines the yoke, is of 
annel. The bands may unique scalloped shap- 
be of the same color as ing edged with lace 
the waist or a contrast- and narrow _ insertion, 
ing shade. The full skirt is th- 


ered and attach to 
the body under the 
belt. *It is finished with 
a hem at the lower 
edge, machine stitched. 
Silk, challis, French 
flannel or cashmere made 
in this style may be 
ed with velvet, 
silk, ribbon or lace. It 
y also be develo in 
, dimity, nainsook 
or fine gingham, with a 
bertha of pique or linen, 
cut high or low neck and 
trimmed with lace or 
embroidery. 





BOXx- 
SKIRT 
WITH APRON OVER- 
SKIRT, 22, 24, 26, 2 cc. 
and 30 inch’ waist. ‘The 797—LADIES’ YOKE 
new flounce skirts for CHEMISE, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
light weight fabrics are 40 and 42 inch bust. 





a welcome innovation to 
replace the close fitting 
and scant affairs wom 
last summer. It is ma@e 
of China blue crepeline 
over a. silk foundation 
with a narrow front and 
circular side gores. This 
is an excellent model for 
summer fabrics, linen, 
duck, pique and mercer- 
i cottons. It may 
also be developed in silk, 
crepon, Venetian, grena- 
dine and armure suiting. 





7933A—-LADIES’ SHIRT 
WAIST, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inch bust. Many 
dainty white waists are 
shown for dressy occa 
sions, made of all-o 
embroidery, ins 
tucking in ilace and 
Hamburg, fine dimities 
and lawns, with id 
stripes and other deli- 
cate novelties for sum- 
. As illustrat- 
ed, this shirt waist is 
0 


or le, and made 
without a lining. 


There is a dainty finish 
to French lingerie that 
other designers fail to 
juce, This lovely 
ench chemise of fine 
nainsook has a yoke of 
hand made thread lace. 
It is fitted with shoul- 
der and under-arm 
seams, the yoke shaped 
square in the back and 
forming a deep point 
in the center front. It 
is finished around the 
neck and arm-holes with 
marrow lace edging. 





TUCK- 
COSTUME, 6, 8 4 


GIRLS’ 


ngs 0 
silk, velvet or lace. 
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7903—Ladies’ Four Piece Plaited Skirt. 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30 inch waist, 


Order by number, which in each instance 
accompanies description. Give bust meas- 
ure for ladies’ upper garments; give waist 
measure for skirts; give both age and 
breast measure for misses and children. 
Patterns are 10c each, and should be or- 
dered of the Office of this Publication. 





Coffee Crumpets—One egg, % cup strong, 


clear coffee, % cup sour cream, % cup butter 
or lard, 1 cup sugar, preferably brown of 
melted maple sugar, 44 cup molasses, 1 scant 
teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon grated lemon rind, 
a pinch each of cloves, cinnamon, ginger 
and 2 of grated nutmeg, caraway seed if 
liked, 1 cup chopped raisins, flour to roll, 
[The Maine. 














"Tl am the mother of four children,” 


writes Mrs. Euphemia Falconer, of 
Trent, Muskegon Co., Mich. “My first 
two babies were still-born, and I suffered 
every thing but death. My friends all 
thought I could never recover. I was 
reduced to 109 pounds. When I was 
three months along for my third child I 
was taken with hemorrhage or flooding 
and came near having a miscarriage 
from female weakness. For two months 
I was under the care of our doctor, but 
was getting weaker all the time until 
one day I eee to come across one 
of your little books and I read it through, 
and the next day I sent and got three 
bottles of ‘Favorite Prescription’ and 
one bottle of ‘Pellets.’ I improved so 
fast I continued to take your medicine 
until baby was born, and he is healthy 
and all right. My health has been good 
ever since. I now weigh 165 pounds.” 


“‘Favorite Prescrip- 
tlon””’ makes Weak 

Omen Stro and 
Siok Women Well. 
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selling Baker’s Teas, Extracts, Soap. Starch, ete. 
oney, No apenas required ; yaat take a few orders 
Baker’s groceries among your nds and earn a eplen 
bicycle for a Lady or Gen en or Boy or Girl. rite 
to particulars — om of hundreds of 
atches, Furniture, Crockery, Cameras, 

Silver Ware, Sporting Goods, Clocks, Games 
Choose your own Premium or take your pay in cash. Ali 
Express prepaid. Write to-day. “i 


W. G. BAKER(Dept.R ), Springfield, Mass. 


for 








THE EDISON 











on rinci- 

gees that have established 
uperiority of all Edison 

Phonographs. The 

home entertainer ever 

made. 


For our new catalogue of NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 


machines and records, apply to THIS 
any Phonograph dealer. TRADE 
Exinon~ ' 


NationaL Puonocrare Co., 
New York. 





A Big Drop in Bicycles. 


A happy surprise is in store for all bicycle 
riders, for several makers of well known high 
grade bicycles, as well as some makers of cheaper 
grades, have placed their entire out-put in the 
hands of one house, to be sold direct to the riders 
everywhere at the lowest prices ever known. For 
special prices, that will be lower than bicycles 
were ever before advertised or sold at, and for a 
free trial and pay after received offer, cut this 
notice out and mail to SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co, 
(INC.), Chicago, Llinois., 








bit. ’ 
© cPECIAL OFFER. Address ae 3 a 
’MEAD GCYGLE CO., Chicago. 


$18 to $35 WEEKLY MEN and WOMEN 
and EXPENSES | At Home or Traveling. 

: Mr. Guid, of 

ai 6 months. A] Hill, of N. J. 
month. Mr. Munc Texas, 
2 hours. Oarrie Williams, el 
r weeks. Fite rae 

hing, LET U YOU. 
No experience . Our 
sagan ee eens Deere 
our famoas Quek ; Bath Sat 








Ind., made 50 first 
first 


first 



















: Cabinet, 

#% Se 6 enybody agente. Wonderful aie. 
lies and physicians. eme, frau: fake ods. 
Write rhe wo for oar Pro tion, New Plas th od 
. World Mfg. Co., 47 World B’ld’g, Cincinnati’ 





GOE'S ECZEMA CURE $1 s.2rssr"es>enercts 


4 


CURED while you werk. You 
RUPTURE oye when area hg cure, 


SHSSSSSESSEESESESSEESESESESSESLS 


: . 
If you are out of employment, 
or employed at unsatisfactory 

+ wages, write us immediately. 


We can give you something to 
qo that will make you $50 a month without 


@any trouble. You can @ 

@work right around 

®your own home, or 
wish. A 


© travelif you 
Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker 


3 
You will be surprised how 
easily you can make the 
above sum. Hundreds are t 
making double that. Possi- 

» 








bly youcandoittoo. Send name and address 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


GTFTSSSFFASSSSSSSSFIFFSSISFSSE 
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Talk Around the Table. 


Don’t Blame the Men—Mrs_ Rusticus, 
you speak very truly in the April 7 issue, 
but please do not blame the men folks; try 
to look at the case their way and you will 
see, as they do, that after working outdoors 
all week it is quite a treat to them to 
spend their Sundays and evenings in their 
cheerful home instead of jogging around 
the roads. Our family has but little trouble 
on that score, because I watch my chance 
during the week and take a ride whenever 
it is convenient to go. What about my 
work? O, that will be sure to be there when 
I return, so I do not let that worry me. I 
well remember when we moved out to the 
farm a good friend of mine, who was born 
and raised on a farm, said to me, “O, how 
foolish you are! If you knew farm life as 
well as I do you would never go on a farm. 
I would almost rather starve in Chicago 
than live on a farm again.’’ We moved to 
the farm and are very, very happy here. 
My good friend comes to visit me, and 
when she is back in the city writes she is 
homesick for the farm. Now, where is the 
trouble? I think “this, our everyday life, is 
just whatever we choose to make it,” on 
the farm as well as in the city. ‘*Tis true 
a farmer’s wife must work hard, but I feel 
proud of so much trust. Is there not a 
good deal depending on her? How well 
everything goes if meals are well cooked 
and on time; with what smiling faces the 
men go back to their work! There is a good 
deal of credit in that, at least so thinks 
your friend,--[Sally Muggins. 





A Book Circle—I have been all over the 
ground of which Longfellow writesin Evan- 
geline, being a Louisiana girl married and 
living in Maryland. I can’t imagine any- 
one who objects to being known as country 
girl. My husband says I always tell that 
“I am a country girl, a daughter of the 
Confederacy and an Episcopalian.’”’ I must 
tel] about our book circle. We have 19 
members, each of whom subscribes 50c an- 
nually. We then buy books and pass them 
around, beginning at No 1. Each person 
may keep a book 10 days without a fine. At 
the end of the year we meet and draw for 


the books. I drew Penelope’s Progress, a 
story of Scotland. We, or at least four of 
us, neighbors, each subscribe to a maga- 


zine and after passing them around we give 
them to some people poorer than ourselves. 
{Nola of Maryland. 





Badges—Moccasin Bill speaks of badges 
for our letter circles. Now how would a 
gold (or one that looks and wears like gold) 
stick-pin do for our letter circles with A A 
across the center and a C under the A’s, 
otherwise plain? I have one with a W on 
it that I have worn over five years, and it 
looks as well as ever. It cost only 10 cents. 
The ladies could wear them in their dresses 
and the gentlemen on the lapels of their 
coats or on their ties. If we all had one 
just alike I think we would recognize them 
at once wherever we saw them, if they 
were as small as a small button. Let all 
that are in favor of this send in their vote, 
[No 5 of 77. 





*“Ain’t Got Nothin’ ’’—I would love, un- 


beknown to Mr Croker, to see his farm and 
method of farming. I don’t believe he runs 


it ‘ramshackle.’ as Mike did in Frank 
Stockton’s book, The Girl at Cobhurst. 


Takin’ things as you find 'em, and makin’ 
"em do, an’ what you git out of ’em you've 
got, but with t’other kind of farming, most 
times what you git you have to pay out, an’ 
then you ain't got nothin’.”” A most inter- 
esting farmer is one; without a bankaccount 
to back him, that makes a living at it.— 
[E. B. 


Least Reliable—If a “shabby” shoe on 
a woman's foot is a sure fatality, it must 
be expressive of a definite and incurable 
quality in the wearer. Will Silas Q. Croker 
please tell us what that quality is? I think 
his statement too sweeping. But if there 
is any just foundation for his verdict, as 
deducted from the shoe, I would like to 
know it, as I am thinking of marrying and 
shouldn’t like to ruin myself nor overlook 
the girl with a shabby shoe unless there is 
a sound reason for so doing. I have sold 
shoes for many years and am well acqaint- 
ed with several ladies who are not “up to 
date” in shoes, but who are exceptional 
dressers otherwise; tasty, tidy, cleanly to 
a fault, and model housekeepers who don’t 








besmear themselves with flour when they 
bake nor use their aprons for towels or 
handkerchiefs and who have not yet ruined 
their husbands either. On the other hand, 
I know some very particular ‘‘up-to-date”’ 
shoe dressers who are regular slouches at 
home and not “worth a fig.”’ Within any- 
thing like reasonable bounds, I think the 
shoe the least reliable index to a woman’s 
character of any of her garments. Having 
sold dry goods, I may be pardoned for say- 
ing that among respectable grown persons 
the underdress is the most certain guide to 
character and habit. But in any case, do 
not condemn anyone because of a faulty 
piece in his clothes until you know that it 
is worn from choice. Necessity compels 
many of us to appear quite different than 
we would if we had the means. So it often 
is with our surroundings at home, too.— 
[A. Kronik. 





Advice—Well, Tablers, what would you 
do with a man who chews, smokes and 
drinks a glass every time he is treated or 
asked to go in the saloon? That is the way 
my husband does.—[Emma. 

Chatterbox, often it is not the out-and-out 
“rough” one needs to fear, so much as the 
polished, popular young man who cares 
more for his own pleasure than another’s 
character.—[Wyopa. 





**Never!’"—I have a very nice looking 
young lady friend living in a distant city 
who wrote me she had several bottles of 
wine given to her at Christmas time to 
treat her young gentlemen friends on at 
New Year’s. I immediately wrote her: 
“Never be guiliy of offering a glass to any 
young man friend (or foe) or you may be 
sorry.”—[A. T. W. 

“Good Recipes’’—I did like Will Tem- 
pler’s story, The Primary Teacher. What a 
hustling around this morning! Our summer 
school commenced and my little girls could 
hardly wait till they got started. They have 
two miles to walk and soon tire of their 
lunches. I get so many good recipes from 
this paper, and my little girls like a change. 
I am glad to hear from Mrs Chatterbox. 
My husband is easy to cook for, too. Well, 
Hannah, my little girl, can cook everything, 
and she is not 13 yet. I have a baby boy 





seven months old. We call him Adrian.— 
[Alma. 
How to Treat summer boarders, get 


along with them, please them, keep them, 


make money off them while giving them 
their money’s worth and making them 
happy. Eight prizes are offered for letters 


on this subject, the contest closing May 15. 
Our issue of April 14 explains prizes and 
conditions. 

















SE EEE RB BRE eee 
“ “*A Perfect Food’’ a 
«Preserves Health’? = © 

** Prolongs Life’’ » 
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BREAKFAST: 
COCOA © : 


“Known the world over. 
. « « Received the highest in- 
dorsements from the medica] 
practitioner, the nurse, and a 
the intelligent housekeeper gy 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co. uu. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Established 1780. 7 
BEE EBESESEHEHEBHBHEES 
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Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills 
for Pale People 


Cure 
Rheumatism 


They have effected cures where 
failed, and 
have given health and happiness 


eminent physicians 


to hundreds of tortured victims. 
Chronic cases yield to this remedy 
as if to magic and the trouble 
mever returns. No sufferer from 
any form of Rheumatism can 
afford to neglect this specific. 
Absolute proof that Dr. Wil- 
{iams’ Pink Pills will cure Rheu- 
matism in all its forms will be 


furnished upon request. 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Fille for Pale People 
are never sold by the dozen or hundred, 
but always in packages. At all druggists, 
or di from the Dr. Willlams Medicine 
Co.. Schenectady, N. Y., 60 cents per box, 
6 boxes $2.60. 














mbination Go-Ca anyone. 
Direct from factory at lowest wholesale prices. 
f Dealers large profits saved. No money in advance. 
., $18 Carriage, $9.00 | $5.00 Carriage... .. .. $3.00 
* $6.00 | GO-CARTS from $3.00 up. 
Send for free illustrated catalog and special offer 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
West Van Buren St., 3-42, Chicago, Ils. 


Absolutely eured, Never toreturn. 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
que DF.E.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Ma 


"Mie. FLORICULTURE 


A guide to the successful 


By Paster HENDERSON. 

ge tion and cultivation of florists’ plants. The work 
is not for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s 
wants are constantly kept in mind. It also comprises a 
very complete treatise on the cultivation of flowers under 
giass, or in the open air, suited to those who grow flowers 
as pees as well as those who make them a matter of 
trade. Beautifully illustrated. New and enlarged edition. 
Cloth, 12mo., postpaid. $1.50 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,New York. 


PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY 


And Home Decoration 


geaBABY CARRIAGES ¢:o70%: 
* ‘oO Jarts 











By JOSEPH H. BaTTry, taxidermist for the government 
surveys and many colleges aud museums in the United 
States. A complete as well as authentic work on taxidermy 
—giviug in detail fuli directions for collecting and 
mounting animals, birds, reptiles, fish, insects, and general 
objects of natural history. 125 illustrations. Cloth 12mo. 
Postpaid. $1.00 

FREE Descriptive Book Catalogne on Application. 


MRANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,.New York. 








FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THI 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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NOT FOR SALE, 


Every order foran atlas 
must be accompanied 

with a yearly subscription § 
to this magazine, but the 
paper may £0 to one per- 
s0n and the atlas to an- 
other if it is so desired. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
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atlas and finds yes : 
Wise than described, or 
to whom it is not perfect. 
ly Satisfactory, can return 
the book, and have the 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 


AMILY 


OF THE 


WORLD, 


With Ready Reference Marginal Index on 
Each llap, so that Any Place can 
be Found at Once. 


ATLAS 





st tt oS . 


5 COLOR MAPS. 


et Ft SF 


375 Engraved Illustrations. 




















ALL MAPS IN COLORS. 
Cost $100,000 to Perfect. 


176 Pages, 11 1-2 x 14 inches, on 
Fine Book Paper. 


Weighs One and One-Half Pounds. 























EVERY COUNTRY 
IN THE 


WORLD, 


UP-TO-DATE. 


COUNTIES AND PROVINCES 
In Different Colors. 























OUR NEW POSSESSIONS, 


PUERTO RICO, HAWAII, 
PHILIPPINES, CUBA, 
SHOWN IN 


Beautiful Illustrations. 




















EXCLUSIVELY FOR US. 


When in conversation an Atlas is spoken 
of, the name Kand- McNally is immediately 
identified with the production of the same, 
and is a guarantee of its high quality. 
This Atlas is printed exclusively for us 
from the latest plates, and in details, col- 
oring, printing, etc., is as useful as any 
$10 Atlas ever offered. 


ATLAS AND ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


The chief feature of our Atlasis of course 
the maps, but these are supplemented by 
over 150 pages of text, presenting to the 
reader a novel and most interesting re- 
view of 


THE WORLD’S PEOPLES, 


their origin, histerical and ethnological 
development, as well as the political status 
and relative importance of the countries 
they inhabit. Profusely illustrated with 
engravings which typically portray the 
bubjects. 

Within an incredibly small space has been 
condensed a vast amount of historical, 
physical, educational, political and sta- 
tistical matter, touching all countries and 
governments of the world. . 


Population and Location of all 
Important Places. 





BEAUTIFUL PLATE PICTURES. 


We have at great expense added 59 reproductions 
from photographs of typical _views_1n the Phil- 
ippines, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Santiago and 

avana. These show scenic marvels, native 
habitations, daily pursuits, amusements, etc. 


$33.OO0O 


IN VALUE 
FOR ONLY $4.50. 


We send the Atlas in stiff paper covers, 
stpaid, and our journal one year 
ractically $3.00 in value) for only $1.50. 


BETTER STILL... 


We will send postpaid the same Atlas, 
substantially boundin silk cloth binding, 
round corners with large side stamp and 
our journal one year (practically $3.50 
in value) for $1.85. : 
FREE Those accepting the above prop- 

* osition also receive a. free copy 
of our YEAR BOOK and ALMANAC 
for 1900. 




















UNITED STATES. 


Inder this heading is given a brief histor- 
‘eal description and statistical and polit- 
ical review = each State and Territory in 

ited States. 
yo of the Presidents of the 
United States, from Washington to McKin- 
ley are given, together with the names of 
their cabinets. 


375 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Showing typical types or Scenes in eatin« 
tries o the world; the Presidents of the 
United States, the signers of the Decjara. 
tion of Independence, etc., etc. 1p addi- 
tion, colored charts show 1D gq graphic 
manner comparative facts and figures of 
national and world-wide importance. 


THE MARGINAL INDEX, 


Each map has a mar; index, in which 


| are given the population and area of the 
| country shown, the lecation of the smaller 





If you have already renewed your subscription and desire a‘copy of th 
SP EC ‘ AL. edition on receipt of 50 Cents, or the cloth for 85 Cents. Postage paid by us in each ease. 


Address all orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest yon. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 


divisions of each country, state or province, 
and the population and lecation of all 
cities of any’ considerable size. This is. @ 
great time saver in locating, especially the 
smaller cities, the exact loeation of which 
is not nearly so well known, of course, as 
that of more important centers of population. 
This feature alone is of great wale 


For Professional Men, Teachers, 
Students and General Readers. 


the Atlas we will send the paper-covered 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Bidg, 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, Publishers. 
























ADVERTISEMENTS 







Excellent for J Pp OTASH _ gives color, 
clover and / CG SC ler flavor and firmness to all 
Ne Eatirely New Priacipte ta fruits. No good fruit can 


' The cont on are adjustable so that those coming all 
diately over the plaats in the row may, PP wom Le 
raised as the plants increasein size. It means 
this weeder may be used longafter x. utility of all 

other Weeders has ceased. Has 39 oil tempered 
coring teeth, all adjustable to be raised or lowered, 
a to stand straight, or slant to or from the plants. 
Stirs, fines and pulverizes all the top soil and wits all 
grass, etc. Adjustable Shafts—fit any horse. ’ Send at once for special weeder circulcrs, &c. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


be raised without Potash. 

Fertilizers containing at least 
8 to 10% of Potash will give 
best results on all fruits. Write 
for our pamphlets, which ought 
to be in every farmer’s library. 


They are sent free. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 




















DO NOT PAY TRUST PRICES but Send for Our FREE 352-Page Catalogue. 


Weemploy No Agents. We Sel! Direct to You at Less than Wholesale Prices. 
$23.35 | $31.50 | $2.50 | $11.90 $20.55 $3.20 $9.30 
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YOUR INSURANCE 





for Stee: Lever Harrow ; 
cuts 10 ft; 60 teeth, 2sec- 
tion ; also 3 and 4 sections 
Carrier. at one-half retail prices. 


‘or steel cable and wood track. All 


|For steel beam| Buys this two-|Buysan 8 foot stee! 

is the price of our|Cultivator plain|borse Cultivator|Wind Mill. We 

Buys Heavy Hook|Check-row Corn|with Sshovels.|furnished with|have mills 8to 16 ft 

Territ Farm! Planter.We have|30 styles for/4. 6, 8 or 10) Also towers,pumps) For this Ha 
Harness. Lace box/% stylesplanters field & garden|shovels. Ridingjetc. 13¢ inch pipe|7 styles. 






























own water 
works 
& zon just know 


A “Goshen” Storage Tank 


like the one here shown, a simple line of pipe from 
garret to cellar, with stop cocks on each floor and 
some hose and you have splendid fire protection, 

We make these tanks as large or as small as desired 
or to fit any odd space. Ask for what you want; get 
our esthnnates and prices. We make other tanks for 
a variety of purposes, Send for FREE circulars, 


KELLY FOUNDRY AND MACH. CO. 
44 Purl St., Goshen, Ind. 
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loop hame tugs, 2/8t lowest prices. |cultivation, Cultivator817.50/10c. per foot. kinds of hay tools, Send for free catalogue, 
great improvement) Plows—234 styles. | Harrows—asteel and wood Same, ng tooth and disc, +e. all | cia, aiant b Meflens. Garden Would not cost you 
over old style. Satt-)Tools of all kinds. Weeders, and Bic ile Grioders. Hay catalogue nearly so much 
able for hearyhore|iltastrates and gives prices om EVERYTMING FOR 1 THE FARM AND STABLE AT ONE-HALF ‘Reval PRices. pee ti 
oe Ture Oni lesth-/Send for it mow. All sonhand. ORDERS SHIPPED SAME DAY ED, iy , Jon Bese 
$12.96 |MARVIN SMITH CO., 55-57-59 N. Jefferson St., B-12, CHICAGO. ILL- ; . : : pood ajzed 
— a t AS water onthe 
1 Bae 
c yl iyi gt 
PHANG ROMA LAT NLD 8 i the gar 
1 eas emergency. 
I 1) It is easy to - 
: i‘ have your 
| 
s 


An unparalleled 
success ia handling all 
kinds of hay including alfalfa. 
Catches the hay at a side angie and 
rolling it over, tosses it into a light ike 
windrow. Saves the use of a tedder. for t 

hay cures crisp and sweet in this windrow—is 

not sunburned or bleached. 
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T 5 ONLY T TOOLS You NEED. 


We have on han nares BRAND 
NEW STEEL ROOFIN Sheets either 


flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. 

Price per square of 10x10 feet $ {, 75 
or 100 square feet. 

No other too} than a patchet or hammer 
is required to lay this roofing. re furnish 
with each order sufficient paint to cover, and 
nails to lay it, without additional charge. 

Write for our free catalogue No. 
of erneral merchandise, bought by us at 

eril's an ver ’s Sales. 

*-OUR PRICES ARE ONE-HALF OF OTHERS.” 
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Makes richest ower closest—'f = 2 s ® 
Rakes wide, ta. = CHICAGOHOUSE WRECKINGCO. R f - d | f 
on = W. 35th & tron Sts., Chicago. . l 6 | raul IC gine 
PDR ne Se Pumps water by water power, Ho 
Its revolving rakes never attention—NEVER Stops. Pat 
— the grot ond te se me mp Soom place of 
uns "8s “> e 
damping er werk ‘tor the’ driver. RAMS, WINDMILLS, 
a ey K Xa Hor ve am 
and price. Get full decription of Fi ¥s 
this and the Keystone Hay Loader. xtures, Door Frames, Doors, atalogue free. 
Hoops and Hoop Lugs. POWER SPECIALTY CO., 126 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 





WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





KEYSTONE MPG, CO., 32 River St., Sterling, Hl. 











SEED CORN 


World’s Forwarding Depot for all 
field Seeds. Silos ~s Ato Z., cat- 
alogue free. AMERICAN SILO-SEED 
CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


DO NOT BUY 


WELL DRILLING 


MACHINERY until you see our new Cata- 
logue No. 26. We will furnish it to you FREE. 
Write to oyr address, either Harvey, Ill.,Chicago, } 


FORAGE CROPS 


OTHER THAN GRASSES. 


How to Cultivate, Harvest and Use Them. 


By THOMAS SHAW, Professor of Animal Husbandry 
at the University of Minnesota. Author of “ Public 











i., or Dalias, Texas. _f é School -Agriculture,” “Weeds and How to Eradicate 

F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO ~ % Them,” “The Study of Breeds,” “Soiling Crops and the 
Factories at Harvey, Il. Soil.” 

FOR The growing of forage crops is to-day a burning question 

and it is likely to become more and more so with the 





passing of the years. Soon forage crops other than 
grasses will be growu from sea to seatruly! First, because 
they supplement deficient pastures. Second, because they 
may be grown as catch crops when other crops have failed. 
Third, they enable more stock to be kept. Fourth, they 
assist in eradicating weeds. Fifth, they provide succulent 
pasture out of season. Sixth, their surplus may be plowed 
under for manure. Seventh, forage crops may thus vastly 
enhance farm profits. 





Soon Saves Its Cost. 


WATER, 
OIL, GAS 
Ano COAL 


A (2-Year 
"ri ow, Old Boy 


can do more and better work, either 
in the field or garden, with th 


HAND CULTIVATOR 


than three men can do with common hoes, 
Plows, hoea, cultivates—astride or between rows. Ifno agent 
your town send 81.35 for sample delivered and terms to agents, 


Ulrich Mfg. Cos, 47River St.,Rock Falis,til. 











This new departure may revolutionize the stock and 
dairy business of America. Prof. Shaw’s book tells all 
about it—just what has been done, how it was done and 
how any and every farmer can do likewise. Scientifically 
accurate, the book is intensely practical. 5 

Each chapter is a Comprehensive Treatise, alone worth 





Use our machinery! It is the strongest. It takes 
the least power. Carries the heaviest tools. Drills 
much faster. Lasts longer and makes the owner 








RCHARD. PROFIT 


ds upon working all the frat 















= a rg —_—— Cider for 
ate ncedily Aa prod, The bestip 
@ells re: at a profit. 
produced bys 


HYDRAULIC “Fats 
Made in varying sizes; reece 
Setcar toes eobtegss totees yee tog 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MPG. CO, 
SMainSt., Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 








FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER ASD THS 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY B8AW THE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 


T= ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL COB 

















more money than any other Drilling Machine on 
earth. Machines made for drilling any depth or 
diameter, and for Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power, 


LOOMIS & NYMAN, TIFFIN, OHIO. 





EVERGREENS, 


Cy eee in Amer 
ica, including 
Colorado Blue Spruce 


and Douglas Spruce 
of Colorado. 













BR. DOUGLAS’ SONS 
- Waukegan, Lil. 





the price of the book. 

Chapter I—Forage Crops. Chapter II~Indian Corn or 
Maize. Chapter III— Sorghum. Chapter [V—The Non- 
Saccharine Sorghums. Chapter V— Plants of the Clover 

Chapter VI—Leguminous Plants other than 
Chapter VII—Rape and Cabbage. C hapter VIII 
—The Common Cereals. Chapter IX—Millet. (¢ Jhapter X 
—Root Crops. Chapter XI—Miscellaneous Plants. Chap- 
ter XII—Succession in Forage Crops. Chapter XIII— 
Sheep Pastures Grown at the Minnesota University Ex- 
periment Farm. 

With Full-page Original Illustrations. 

Size of book, 514 x 8 inches, or l2mo; large clear, new 
type, printed on nice paper, substantially bound in cloth 
and boards, handsomely illustrated; about 300 pages. 


PRICE $1.00, postpaid to any part of the world. 
Published by 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


62 Lafayette Place, Marquette Building, 
New York. "Ohi hicago, Ill. 5s 
For sale by the trade everywhere. 





